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TOBA ‘ae e) as to what constitutes a good 


tobacco, and it is significant 
that these smokers—men who 
usually enjoy and appreciate 
what is best—invariably 
choose “No Name.” 
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Raggle-Taggle, 5s. 


ALTER STARKIE’S Raggle-Taggle books have met with wide | 
success. Since Ragg/e-Taggle appeared in 1933 it has been | 


in constant demand, and the publi- 

cation of Spanish Raggle- Taggle in 
November of last year added enor- 
mously to his reputation. It is as 
a result of this constant demand 
that Raggl-Taggle is being issued 
at 5s., entirely unabridged, so that 
the possession of such an enjoyable 
companion is now within the reach 
of those who hitherto were able to 
own it for that circumscribed period 
of a lending library’s fourteen days 
only. 





Cheap Editions of Novels 


HERE is great charm in a Kathleen Norris romance and 

Tangled Love is one of her best books, and all who like a 
wholesome heroine will find a Norris character exactly to their 
taste. The Dividing Years, by Farquhar Sloan, is also a novel 
wherein the way of a man with a maid keeps to the delicious 
way of laughter and tears and true love’s reward. These two 
romances are now issued at 3s. 6d. For those who like 
excitement comes P. C. Wren’s short stories on the Foreign 
Legion, Flawed Blades, at 25. 
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The INFLUENCE of © 
GOOD LININGS 


in your dress, business and sports suits, 
will bring you better fit, better wear, 
and greater comfort. Even the longest 
service cannot spoil the smoothness of a 
**COURTINE’’ LINING—-woven by 
COURTAULDS. Your tailor can show 
you a choice of colours and grades to 
match any cloth. 


Ask your tailor to use only 
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delightfully easy 
on the Imperial 
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Designed specially for 
| personal use with standard 
pam) 4 bank keyboard, it costs, 

mai complete with carrying 
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only 12 Guineas 


Subscription payments can 
be arranged. 
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FLOWER POT END. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 


[Patsy Curell lives with her father, Fred, and her sister, Violet, in Flower Pot 
End and works halftime for her aunt, Rose Abigail, at the Rectory, St. Mary- 
le-Pleasant. Her cousin Walter takes her to a dance and an evening visit to 
her grandmother’s at Holgate. Rose is housekeeper now to the Rev. Edmund 
Curtice: years ago she loved his brother, Phil, who stole and ran away.] 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RECTOR’S MORNING. 


Tue REVEREND EDMUND CuRTICE completed his toilet and de- 
scended to breakfast. The sun was shining brilliantly into the 
dining-room, and outside the summer breeze was making all the 
young green of the trees in the churchyard swing to and fro above 
the gay flower-beds. What rot people talked about its being un- 
healthy to live next a churchyard! Why, he had been born next 
one, at Holgate, and had come to live next one at St. Mary-le- 
Pleasant. There, in the bay window, not before the fire as in 
winter-time, his shoes stood ready at the foot of his chair, on the 
arm of which the morning paper lay folded. What a wonderful 
woman for punctuality Rose was! No sooner was he to be heard 
moving on the stairs, or in the dining-room, than up came that little 
niece she had engaged as house-parlourmaid,—you couldn’t say just 
‘girl’ or ‘help’ because the little thing was so obliging, so well 
trained, and the daughter of a parishioner as well—trotting in with 
his bacon and eggs. And such coffee! There was no coffee this 
side of the North Sea like Rose’s, 

‘Good morning, Patsy !’ 

What a name to give a girl! You couldn’t call her Patricia. 
But her manners were more appropriate than her name, and he 
fancied, rare, in her generation. 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

‘Father and Violet quite well?’ 

‘Yes, sir, thank you!’ 

‘I shall be round that way myself to-day. A gentleman is 
coming to admire your shop and the house.’ 

‘ Father’ll be pleased, I’m sure, sir!’ 
VOL. 151.—No. 905. 
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‘T’ve no doubt!’ 
Where were those letters that had come last night? There 
was nothing by the morning mail but a circular—so dreary, so in- 
timidating! Ah! on the mantelpiece where he had left them, of 
course. Rose was very good about that; he knew he was untidy, 
liked to have papers lying about. He must vex her soul of a good 
housekeeper. How amusing she had been about his holiday and 
the spring-cleaning! He would try to do as she said and give 
her a relatively free hand in the study. And how concerned at 
dropping the dish, a very rare clumsiness with her. He hardly 
remembered her doing such a thing. Now, what did Malcolm 
Aubyn say ? 
‘My pear ReEctor,— 

‘I think I have got it. The deeds here certainly seem.to show 
that the local legend is correct. It was the Pleasaunce or Garden 
of the Superior of the College attached to the Church of St. Mary. 
At the dissolution it became the property of one of the Wentworths. 
He built the sort of house you would expect a person of that sort 
to build. Of course, he over-spent himself, and I don’t suppose 
that his family were ever subsequently out of debt. The place 
lingered on into the eighteenth century, there is even a print of it, 
showing the ornamental stone flower-pot that stood at the angle 
nearest the church. The creditors, whoever they were who even- 
tually took over Wentworth’s estate, or what was left to his de- 
scendants, built cottages to accommodate the growing industrial 
population. They built them round the courtyard, on the site 
of the Corps de Legis, and utilised, so far as one can judge, the shape 
of the garden that had not been much disturbed. Probably that 
angle of the wall next the church was the last to go, hence the name 
Flower Pot End. The church, of course, never lost its title, or nick- 
name if you like, which distinguished it from the other dedications 
to St. Mary in the town. I shall not insult you by explaining how 
“Le Pleasaunce ” came to be corrupted into “‘ Le Pleasant” .. .’ 


There was a lot more, a great deal about ‘Closing Orders, 
various acts, the possibility of there being local by-laws, the powers 
of sanitary officers. To the Rector they all seemed a little remote. 
He liked Malcolm Aubyn and had asked his advice and help. The 
second part of the letter, however, sounded rather as if one were 
hearing a competent professor give a lecture on one’s own body, 
with the aid of X-rays, to a class that looked on, impersonally, 
and made notes about one’s organs that one had hitherto considered 
to be one’s private and personal possession. 
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That was how the Rector felt, anyhow. He was fond of his 
parish, had been there a long while, knew himself to be generally 
liked, and felt that he did something useful. The place seemed to 
him a human organism as much as his own physical structure did. 
Bit by bit it had been depopulated—and all with such excellent 
intention—all as part of progress, so that he could hardly demur. 
First the street opposite, mainly residential, small people living 
over shops or next yards where they drive their trade, had changed 
hands as a result of leases falling in. It had been partially rebuilt 
—quite rightly, of course, it had been a shambling old place, some 
of it dating from Tudor days. Only it had become warehouses and 
showrooms, and no one lived there at all, save one family of care- 
takers—and they were atheists. 

Then the great shops along the market-place had been so busy 
and prosperous that they had been extending back and back, until 
they reached the cross street that ran south of the church. All 
very well, many a rookery had been bought up and pulled down, 
and he was freed from onerous and racking responsibility for a 
lot of people who were almost all poor and in some cases thoroughly 
undesirable, not only no good to themselves or to him, but posi- 
tively detrimental to all with whom they came in contact. He 
had struggled with the problem. Boys’ Brigades, and Mothers’ 
Meetings, attempts to insinuate a little self-respect and relf-reliance 
here and there, liberal help in money and kind wherever it was 
appropriate and directly serviceable. How often had he not 
found the food and clothes and impedimenta he had begged or even 
bought (what a good job he had never married and could devote 
more than half his income to such necessities) were being traded 
away for money, for drink and dog-racing? At last the police had 
closed some of the houses, the medical officer some others, and with 
a severely suppressed sigh of relief he had seen the whole shambles 
come down and great new buildings with frosted glass skylights, 
blank walls and great van-entrances go up. 

It was only afterwards that he had realised that the people 
were gone—it made no difference to his congregation—that lot 
had never come to church. But he took his vocation seriously. 

His was a Cure of Souls, and if modern humanitarianism in 
the guise of excellent municipal supervision of morals and drains 
took people’s bodies away, and found . . . what was the phrase 

. alternative accommodation in housing suburbs a mile and 
a half away—why, the souls went with them, and he was left with 
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more leisure and more to spare in his pocket. So, during nearly 
twenty years, progress had changed and altered the four crossways 
which made up the ancient.parish of St. Mary-le-Pleasant, so that 
now the confines between the church and the Rectory, known to 
the Post Office as ‘Flower Pot End,’ had come to be the only 
densely populated portions of his cure, and contained three-quarters 
of the total number of people for whom he had to provide spiritual 
guidance and worldly assistance, and about a quarter of the numbers 
for which he had once done his hard-working, twelve-hours-a-day 
best. Nor would he have it otherwise. The folk in Flower Pot 
End were one of those phenomena not unknown in new-old towns 
changing rapidly—a little kingdom all by themselves. While 
neither glaringly prosperous nor uniformly virtuous they had certain 
standards and maintained them, in the solid if worn old houses that 
leaned together. And now it was going to be a ‘Clearance Area,’ 

He really had not yet had time to adjust himself to what it 
meant. He only knew vaguely that it had been ‘ scheduled’ as a 
‘slum clearance ’ area, and his scholarship and practical knowledge 
of the inhabitants of that district did nothing to help him grasp 
what it meant. So he had written to Malcolm Aubyn who knew 
about all these things and was for ever saving some bit of England 
from vandalism, destruction and spoliation. He had been at 
College with Aubyn and they had never quite lost touch. And 
now he would be glad to hear what the experienced and authoritative 
man would have to say about the matter that perplexed him so. 

He pushed back his plate, rose and went over to the window, 
the letters still in his hand. What time did Aubyn say he was 
coming? Here it was. That would be all right. There was 
nothing else in the letter that needed attention. 

He turned over, and saw again that queer postscript about 
Phil. It had been present at the back of his consciousness, but 
just now he was disinclined to consider it too seriously. Aubyn 
must have been mistaken, surely if Phil had been in England, he 
would have written? No, perhaps not, the Rector had no clear 
idea as to the rights and wrongs of injured parties after such a 
length of time. Had there been a warrant issued for Phil’s arrest ? 
He couldn’t remember. If there were, was it still in force? He 
must ask Whiterod, the lawyer, when he saw him next, exactly 
how the land lay in such a matter. If there were still some likeli- 
hood of arrest, it was better for Phil to keep quiet, for himself 
not to know. The twinge of strong family feeling, affection for 
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his brother, dismay at the disaster of nearly twenty years ago, 
returned, as it were, muffled by time and distance. Phil had never 
written, had been presumed to be out of England, but where, no 
one knew. He put the letter in his pocket, fastened his shoes, and 
went across to the study to get the various documents relative to 
the action of the authorities over Flower Pot End. 

‘Yes, clear away, Patsy!’ he said with a smile to the girl, 
who hovered discreetly just out of the way, but not quite out of 
sight. There she was, a living embodiment of Flower Pot End. 

An hour later he was standing with his old friend on the same 
spot, saying : 

‘Well, here we are. Rose will take up your bag, and unpack 
for you. Would you like a drink ?’ 

‘It’s rather early. But in such weather! The merest 
lemonade ! ’ 

‘Will you get us some, Rose ?’ 

And they stood and surveyed each other. 

‘You haven’t changed, Edmund !’ 

‘Thanks. I must say I don’t feel any older than when we used to 
row together. I expect I should ifI tried to do what we did then !’ 

Malcolm Aubyn nodded. 

‘You, on the other hand, have changed a good deal. More 
substance, shall we say ?’ 

Aubyn grimaced and the Rector didn’t wonder. His friend 
was getting stout. Sedentary life and, one hoped, good living. 
Perhaps he didn’t care for the subject. Anyhow, the next thing 
he said was: 

‘Funny thing my meeting Phil!’ 

The Rector paused. This was just as distasteful to him. He 
had prayed for Phil, thought about him, still loved him. But 
to have him come secretly back to goodness knew what fate was 
the last thing he desired. At last he said with a propitiatory smile : 

‘You're quite certain it was Phil?’ 

Aubyn paused and looked meaningly at Rose who had just entered 
the room, bearing a tray with two tumblers, a large glass jug, in 
which a lump of ice clinked agreeably as it floated on the top of 
a slightly cloudy, greenish yellow liquid. 

‘Oh, you needn’t mind Rose. She knows as much about Phil 
as I do!’ 

Aubyn looked slightly embarrassed. The Rector was annoyed. 
Never make a mystery when things aren’t mysterious was one of 
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his rules. Aubyn stared at Rose as if he expected her to confirm 
or deny something, but she set down the tray, and poured from the 
jug into the glasses, and offered them to guest and host in turn. 

‘Since you ask, Edmund, I have no doubt but that it was 
Phil. He recognised me!’ 

The door closed and they were alone again. 

‘It’s very extraordinary ! ’ 

‘I thought so too!’ 

‘What does he look like ?’ 

‘Grey and worn—but that air of his, Edmund, shabby-smart 
as to his clothes, a little foreign looking. I’ve discounted all that. 
It was his way, his walk, the turn of his head.’ 

‘Hum, very odd. And- you lost sight of him.’ 

‘ Yes, I didn’t realise at first ; it was so unexpected. And when 
I turned round to look again and speak to him, he’d vanished as 
though there’d been no one there.’ 

‘It was in a crowd, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Much as usual!’ 

‘The day before yesterday ? ’ 

‘That’s it!’ 

‘He could have written if he’d wanted to.’ 

‘He could, suppose. You know better than I if he wanted to. 
Or, like those chaps who live abroad, he may have lost the habit!’ 

The Rector nodded. Too polite, too fond of Aubyn to say 
bluntly, ‘The truth is, I believe you were mistaken. You saw 
someone or other who seemed to recognise you, and you thought 
it was Phil. Why, goodness knows! Association with me—you 
had this visit on your mind. If it were possible for Phil to come 
back, he’d have written, and been only too glad!’ 

He became aware that he was staring at his toes, and that 
his visitor was waiting politely. Both his notion of courtesy and 
his sense of business were shocked. 

‘Come, let us go and look at Flower Pot End,’ he said, briskly 
ushering his visitor out. 

On that bright, warmish morning, Flower Pot End looked at 
its best. Wedged in between the buttress of the church tower on 
the one side and the Rectory on the other, with the Church Alley 
only dividing it from the churchyard, and the churchyard from 
the main street, it had a solid, homely appearance, as of a place 
that had settled down, inch by inch, into a permanent and well- 
known position of its own. The pleasant dilapidated colour-washed 
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frontage of Curell’s house, that made up the whole block of buildings 

visible from the alley, helped the illusion. Next to the church tower 
was the wide window, with its deep sloping sill, on which Curell’s 
wares were displayed. Next again, were the three steps leading up 
to Curell’s front door by which the public reached the back recesses 
of the shop, if its members could not obtain what they wanted by 
reaching from outside, or if the proprietor himself were not on the 
step in his grey shirt-sleeves, floppy belted trousers, and carpet 
slippers to serve them. 

On this particular morning, the visit of the Rector and his 
friend happened to coincide with the moment at which the house- 
wives of the suburbs had just time to look in on Curell’s before 
they congregated at one of the now fashionable teashops (for 
morning coffee. A continual stream of prudent, middle-aged 
women, neatly dressed and purposeful though not hurried, passed 
under the arches of the church tower, or up from the crossroads 
at the foot of the churchyard, singly or in twos, and sometimes 
threes, paused before Curell, with pursed lips, and fingers holding 
little bags, or baskets, considered, and either purchased or re- 
frained and passed on. 

Patsy, with ready eye and fingers, obliging smile and quick 
urgent voice for her father in the dark background, was wedged 
into the centre of a conglomerate mass of fruit and vegetables that, 
at any clumsy movement, looked as if it might collapse and engulf 
her. Her neat little figure was tightly swathed in a white overall, 
and, inside the collar, could be seen the glint of a bead necklace ; 
her bobbed hair was well brushed, and she looked happy and 
efficient. She paused, removed from her mouth a silver coin she 
was in the act of changing, and greeted the gentlemen. 

‘Father’s inside, sir!’ 

‘Good. I’m afraid he won’t thank us for calling at this hour, 
but Mr. Aubyn has no other time.’ 

‘Father will be pleased to see you, sir!’ 

‘He will be polite and say so, I’ve no doubt, but we shan’t 
detain him long!’ 

Within the door, the passages which gave leftward upon the 
shop, and forward up the stairs, had the close atmosphere inevitable 
in any such place, old, dark, worn, and filled with the strong 
exhalation of vegetable matter in the course of being handled. 
Though it was evidently well swept and scrubbed, the numberless 
feet that had trodden it, the quantity of bargains driven there, had 
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covered the floor with damp stains and pieces of wrapping paper, 
fruit skin or leaves. 

The Rector saw Aubyn run a quick professional eye over the 
shape and structure of the place, and bring it to rest, as they 
stepped into the shop proper, on Fred Curell, in his little back 
parlour, busy doing something at a box beside the fireplace. He 
tapped on the glass partition that alone admitted light to the 
farther apartment, and was rewarded by Fred’s. voice, in humorous 
exasperation : 

‘Come in. Come in, that ain’t convenient, but you can’t make 
it more so!’ delivered with the old soldier’s peculiar lack of con- 
sonants that in turn depended on his lack of teeth. 

But Aubyn had stopped with a low whistle. 

‘What wouldn’t some of the Flemish painters have given for 
this ?’ he demanded. 

It certainly was a beautiful sight. The reflected light, all 
coming one way, showed Patsy’s eager young face, in profile, in 
all its clear candour and graceful absorption, emerging, as it were 
from a wave of bright-coloured fruit. Behind, were the liquid 
transparencies of the glass partition, allowing Fred’s swarthy flesh, 
protruded lips, and calculating eyes to appear in the subfuse ultra- 
marine gloom of the parlour. Aubyn was right. Fred Curell’s 
face would have passed in many a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century 
picture. They passed through the door in the partition. 

‘I sent you a message, Curell, that I wanted to come in this 
morning. I know it is not convenient, but it’s about this talk of 
what’s to come to the place. I thought you wouldn’t mind my 
bringing Mr. Aubyn in to have a look.’ 

‘Lor’, no, I don’t mind. Wait till I’ve given this change to the 
girl. People take my shop for a sort of post office, and come here 
to change their money.’ 

Aubyn’s head was raised, his neck bent. He asked in his low, 
decided tone : 

‘No through ventilation, and borrowed light ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Only living room?’ The Rector nodded. 

‘Food kept in here?’ and he stepped briskly across to the 
cupboard in the corner. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon.’ 

A very presentable young man had risen from one of the low, 
ancient, over-worked chairs, and stood, shirt-sleeved and good 
looking, in the gloom. 
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‘That’s all right, sir!’ 

‘I just wanted to see what chance they have of keeping food.’ 

The young man was polite and non-committal. The Rector 
surveyed him through his glasses. 

‘Let me see .. . I don’t think I know.’ 

‘Walter Abigail, from Holgate. I’m staying here, on leave, 
sir!’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course. Naturally I shouldn’t recognise you. How 
are they all at Holgate ?’ 

‘Very well, sir, thank you!’ 

‘And where do they find room to stow you, Walter ?’ 

‘One flight farther up. Take care, sir, it’s dark, and turns a 
bit.’ 

Walter closed the door he was holding, and leapt up the farther 
stairs that corkscrewed out of sight. They followed, feeling their 
way cautiously, and emerged into a long, dim apartment, obviously 
under the tiles, by the slope of the ceiling, and lighted by a small 
dormer that had no appearance of being made to open. On the 
board floor, a bed was made up with the passionate regularity only 
learned in the fighting services. 

‘Aha!’ the Rector liked to air his War experience. ‘Kip!’ 

Walter grinned. 

‘That’s right, sir!’ 

‘Just what I thought!’ Aubyn was remarking, as he stepped 
gingerly along the old and doubtful-looking flooring, prodding 
here and there. ‘It goes right back, we must be over another 
house, here.’ 

‘I have no doubt. The cottages facing on to Garden Court 
are back to back with the one we’ve been in. Once, I suppose, a 
large house and non-divided ? ’ 

‘No doubt. Just look at these beams.’ He tapped one. It 
rang, almost like metal. 

‘Thank you, Walter.’ 

‘Mind how you go down, sir!’ 

‘We will, indeed !’ 

The Rector put his head into the shop to nod to Curell and his 
daughter, who smiled to him. Then he led Aubyn outside to 
where, next the little passage that led to the offices of the Rectory, 
the entry to Garden Court ran under a portion of Curell’s house. 

‘Look!’ The Rector was bidden to observe. ‘ Nine mouldings 
on the lintel. I expect this was the drive in, once upon a time.’ 
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They passed under and out into a paved quadrangle, entirely 
surrounded by houses. They leaned together, a jumble of old 
sagging roofs, some painted and kept in fair repair, others showing 
signs of neglect. Here were little window-boxes, evidently hand- 
made and painted, or a bird cage, or rabbit hutch. In other cases 
untidy strings of hard-worn washing depended from nails in window- 
frames or door jambs, to the block of outbuildings in the middle. 

As the two friends stood there, a small crowd began to collect, 
not round them, but at the doorways and windows of the houses 
round the Court. 

This awoke the Rector. ‘Come and talk to my folk, Aubyn. 
You'll be sure to hear things that will be interesting and may even 
be useful. They have got used, by this time, to various sorts of 
people coming and looking at them. I wouldn’t say they resent 
it exactly, for they are lifelong optimists, they have to be, or they 
couldn’t go on in the conditions which are theirs. But they might 
seem a little impatient, did they not see you in my company. 
They’ve waited so long, and expect so little and always get less, but 
somehow, they never blame me!’ 

He led towards the first house inside the entry, where an elderly 
man stood shading his eyes from the brilliant sunshine. 

‘Good morning, Burston, we were just admiring your window- 
boxes. You keep up the name of the place, don’t you ?’ 

The old man’s mouth slid sideways as though he had not perfect 
control of his lips. 

‘ They don’t do so bad,’ he admitted grudgingly. ‘ That’s that 
cat of Lossey’s, what won’t let ’em do what they ought!’ 

‘Oh dear, now I rather admire Lossey’s cat, and it does keep 
down the rats, doesn’t it?’ 

‘ What’s the good o’ that keepin’ down the rats if that come and 
lay on my nasturtiums. Tell me that!’ 

‘It is hard to say, indeed. I suppose you can make it move !’ 

The old man gave a gesture of acquiescence and resignation. 

‘I don’t say I can’t. What I say is what’s the good o’ that 
keepin’ down the rats, if that do more harm that ever a rat would, 
that’s what I say.’ 

‘It’s a poser, Burston. How would it be if I were to have a 
word with Lossey ?’ 

‘Ah!’ The old man seemed to have a faint spasm of relief, 
and his lips slid away again. 

‘ Very well, I will. This weather will help your rheumatism !’ 
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But at this the seamed old face darkened again, and the tremulous 
head shook. 

‘Nothin’ll help that !’ and he turned away to the rickety and 
use-polished armchair, with a burst hassock thrust into the sagging 
seat and lowered himself into it. 

‘Don’t you believe him, sir,’ came a brisk voice from next 
door ; ‘he don’t know what trouble is. If he’d got five on ’eman’ 
two that don’t go to school, he wouldn’t have time to think about 
half his troubles ! ’ 

The voice towards which they turned had reached them through 
the half-open door. The speaker had evidently been lured into 
the conversation by depth of conviction, and was now a little taken 
aback by the result of the words uttered. 

‘ And how are the two that don’t go to school, Mrs. Hamel ?’ 
the Rector inquired genially. 

‘I’m not really dressed for company,’ came the regretful mutter, 
in a much less confident tone ; ‘perhaps you gentlemen won’t 
mind ?’ 

The door was pushed open, and there, sweeping back a fine 
shock of red hair, stood a stalwart woman, in a very much workaday 
apron, with a wash-tub on a stool before her, and two infants 
gurgling and wriggling in the swathings of an old muffler that 
bound them into a chair. 

‘They look fine, Mrs. Hamel. How’s Johnny ?’ 

‘That knee of his don’t get any better. I keep sending him 
to the Doctor, but he’s so busy he hasn’t time to notice what don’t 
hit him on the nose!’ 

‘I expect he’s very busy. If the knee doesn’t get right, let me 
know, perhaps I can have an interview with the Doctor. Louie 
and the big boy all right ?’ 

‘Yes, thank you, sir!’ The tone was almost regretful, as 
though she had missed a chance. The Rector, perceiving out of 
the corner of his eye, that Aubyn had mastered the detail of the 
interior exposed to their view, moved on a pace. 

‘Here we come to the corner, you see. There used to be a per- 
fectly dreadful house here, built into this angle, but the police 
had to remove the tenant, and the place was in such a state that 
the landlord—a little old retired shop-keeper who'd inherited it 
from I don’t know how many generations back, couldn’t repair it, 
and it became ruinous and had to be taken down.’ 

‘Hm. You know, Edmund, my Society will never take this 
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property on. It’s not their dream. I suppose most of the other 
cottages are alike ?’ 

‘Very much. And the northern side of the Court gets the 
sun, of course, better!’ 

“Yes. These only get the smell of the privies when the sun 
comes out. I needn’t call on all your parishioners to form a 
conclusion ! ’ 

‘We shan’t have time. But let us look at.the house over the 
passage on to Orchard Court. That’s rather different, older and 
better built!’ 

As they moved along, however, they had difficulty in not 
calling on nearly all that was left of the parish. For, like some 
island village, the inhabitants of Flower Pot End were at least 
as interested in any visitors as those visitors could be in them. 
They lived just far enough from the street, and just close enough 
together, to have a kind of local patriotism. And this had fed 
rather than languished in the attention which had been paid to 
them lately by several strange, harmless and inquisitive people 
who had come round to look at them. Now the Rector had brought 
another. Well, a cat can look at a King, and certainly Flower 
Pot End could look at a visitor quite as well as any visitor could 
look at it. So there were the inhabitants of the Court, sitting by, 
or standing at, or peering through their doorways, with cautious 
but not unfriendly interest and great readiness to explain them- 
selves, their needs and grievances, and to learn exactly what this 
new person at the Rector’s side could be induced to do for them. 
For they had long discovered that they were the sort that people 
did things for—never enough, and too frequently without much 
sense. Yet, over a period of years, the elder of them, and some of 
the younger too, had discovered that a sufficiently telling presentation 
of their needs did sometimes, if sometimes not, produce results 
which could be measured in terms of material benefit. They had 
had a good deal done to the pavement, the drains, the lighting of 
the premises by these means, and there was, naturally, an ever- 
blessed opportunity for extra supplies of food, clothes, fuel, holidays, 
and, above all, literature of all kinds. What was this chap worth ? 

The Rector knew well enough what was going on. From a 
high idea of his calling, and a fine sensibility to any human want 
or shortcoming, he was able to appreciate justly the extremely 
human nature of his parishioners, and at the same time to feel so 
warm an interest in them that he would even have defended them 
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in their foibles. He saw them looking at Aubyn and judging him, 
almost by silent instinct, only elucidated by an occasional whisper 
to one another, as one of the class of person who came there to look 
at their houses. 

There was a grave suspicion, the Rector could see, that Aubyn 
might be an Inspector. Only the fact that he wore no uniform, 
and was accompanied by the Rector’s own well-known figure saved 
him from being so considered. But, bright eyed, and still hoping 
for some benefit, they came out and pressed upon Aubyn. The 
Rector knew why. They were far too proud and independent to 
beg, but they had become used, lately, to yet another sort of 
person, not an inspector in uniform, but a sort of person concerned 
to know exactly how their houses suited them, and what the defects 
of those houses might be. Something, in fact, was up. Either 
the landlords were going to be made to improve the houses—such 
a thing had been heard of—in which case rents would go up; or 
landlords were going to be helped to improve the houses, in which 
case they, the tenants, were going to see that they really did obtain 
the advantage that a kindly amorphous invisible body, known 
as the ‘Government,’ intended for them. Or, just conceivably, 
according to some authorities, they were going to be moved out, to 
the new housing estates, beyond the built-up part of the town, as 
many other people of their acquaintance and much their standard 
of life, had been. They were not going to miss that if they could 
help it. 

Some of those who were in work grumbled, of course, that if 
they were moved, they were put so far from their work that it 
cost bus or tram fares. But only some. Others had cycles, or 
managed to afford«the bus fares. Some of the old people had 
grown attached to the place where they had settled into the sur- 
roundings, and found present conditions certainly not worse than 
they had been in living memory. 

But in the main, the housewives with young children were all 
out for change. The daily round was a hard one, and there was 
a distinct if remote feeling in the air that something was going to 
be done about it. That was why more than one of the women said 
to Aubyn and the rector, obligingly : 

‘You can come and look round mine, if you want to, sir!’ 
and were obviously prepared with a list of wants and improvements 
should the gentlemen look like taking note. But Aubyn, when he 
could detach the Rector from his habitual kindly badinage with 
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the folk who looked up to him so appealingly, was murmuring in 
dubious tones : 

‘No, Edmund, there’s nothing here my Society can help with. 
The houses have no particular dignity or spaciousness to recommend 
them. The shop at the entrance there is good, and if these places 
behind were pulled down something might be made of it, but the 
expense would be prohibitive, and I don’t think we could act.’ 

‘Wait just a moment. I want to show you the other side of 
this archway. It may influence your opinion!’ 

So saying, he gave a circular nod and smile that might convey, 
in the least pointed manner possible, a dismissal to the crowd 
gathering round. 

They passed under a commonplace brick arch between two 
very ordinary cottages, and emerged into Orchard Court, that 
differed but little from its predecessor. When they turned round, 
however, the Rector pointed to the building against which the 
arch was built. 

‘Ah!’ the latter was obliged to admit, ‘now there we have 
something, of course. I wonder how it came here. I think there 
was an erection shown on the plan, but what with age, and in- 
distinctiveness, I took it to be a garden house—the sort of thing 
which is generally called a dovecote by sentimental people, but 
which was certainly too big for doves, and may have been used 
for storage. It would be, here, the natural means of access from 
the garden to the orchard, of course. I should like to see inside ! ’ 

‘We'll see if our friend Perrin is at home.’ As he went to 
knock at the door the Rector murmured in a low voice: 

‘Very sad case. Wife was a kleptomaniac. Everyone laughs, 
of course, but eventually she had to be sent away. He can’t get 
a divorce, naturally. And then, he was squeezed out of his job.’ 

At his knock the door was opened and they were admitted into 
the stone-faced two-storeyed house that stood beside the arch, 
its grey and lichen-grown surface contrasting with the indifferent 
brick by which it was surrounded. The door gave upon a small 
square room with a tiled floor, lighted by a wide casement window, 
with the triangular drip-stone that Aubyn had so much admired. 

The man Perrin, who let them in, stood back before the Rector 
with a sheepish grin on his face that was more than half covered 
with lather. 

‘Sorry to come so early,’ the Rector laughed. ‘I didn’t know 
you kept such late hours!’ 
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‘It’s this part-time job, up at the greyhounds, sir!’ 

‘Oh, you’ve found something, have you, I am so glad!’ 

‘That doesn’t amount to much, sir, and that has to come off 
what I get at “the Bewrow.”’ 

‘He means that his part-time earnings are deducted from 
his unemployment benefit,’ the Rector translated. 

‘ Still, I don’t mind that !’ Perrin maintained stoutly. ‘ Having 
somethin’ to do, instead of standing about, that’s the thing!’ 

‘ You don’t mind if I show Mr. Aubyn what a nice house you’ve 

ot!’ 
. The man grinned. 

‘It suits me all right, that’s more than it would most of ’em. 
You see, I’m not subject to rheumatism. These walls are never 
really dry!’ 

A stone stair mounted out of sight in the corner. The walls 
were scarred with the marks of old nails and pegs. Even so there 
was an air of solidity about the place, flavoured with a stony smell. 
Perrin went over to the window unconcernedly and finished shaving. 
When Aubyn had seen what he wanted, they passed out and 
the man wished them ‘Good morning’ with complete unconcern. 

‘You see what’s happened to that man,’ the Rector said to 
his friend ; ‘ he’s been through so much that he’s lost half the pre- 
tences and vanities of the others. He doesn’t care—fortunately 
there are no children of the marriage—if he is down a shilling or 
two on the week, so long as he has something to do, even a kind 
of night-watchman, clearing-up business. He doesn’t mind our 
catching him shaving. He’s past all that!’ 

But Malcolm Aubyn was reflecting. 

‘Now that, Edmund, is the sort of thing my Society might 
tackle, if the attention of the Committee were focused on it. A 
perfectly genuine, fourteenth- or fifteenth-century garden house is 
sufficiently rare. And there’s the architectural interest of seeing 
how such a place was put together. The trouble will be, of course, 
to know how on earth to preserve it. If there is going to be a 
Clearance Area here, it is impossible to see how the authorities can 
leave one building like that up-standing. Possibly it wouldn’t 
stand up after demolition has taken place all round it. There may, 
of course, be some intention to rehouse, on the site. Otherwise, my 
dear Edmund, you will have to find a tame millionaire!’ 

‘Do they run wild?’ the Rector demanded, laughing. 

‘Not very, and only with the best intentions. Such a one 
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might put up the funds to have it taken down, stone by stone, and 
re-erected. I don’t know that it would stand such handling but 
that is the one chance.’ ... 

By this time, however, the inhabitants of Orchard Court, partly 
apprised by small girls and boys, and even grown-ups, from Garden 
Court that there was something up, Something Doing, partly made 
aware by their own unsleeping perceptions, that the Rector, fount 
of so much bounty, was Coming Round and that there was with 
him a gent of unknown, but all the more hopeful, possibilities, 
began to gather about the two friends. The Rector was bestowing 
his cheerful greetings right and left, while Malcolm Aubyn took a 
final glance about him. But both, almost at the same moment, 
began to turn, and slowly to move back by the way they had come. 
With Aubyn there was mounting that sort of fatigue that came 
after prolonged inspection of such property as was now before him. 
Ever hopeful, and often helpful, he had his moments of despair. 
What a blot the nineteenth century had been! No style, no 
forethought, any sort of plan, the cheapest construction, anything 
shapely or non-utilitarian pulled down to make way for—what ? 
The shortest cut to making more money. With the Rector a 
different, but parallel, process was taking place. Not all his 
generosity and tireless effort could do what he was trying to do— 
and that was to raise very poor people to something like the standard 
he himself had been brought up to. There were too many of them, 
and they were not always easy to handle. They were human indi- 
viduals, bless them, with all sorts of small private likes and dislikes, 
scruples and ambitions. Why shouldn’t they have them ? 

But just now, when he had been doing his best for them, he 
suddenly felt how many too many they were, how they crowded 
upon him, how thick with smells and stifling was the atmosphere 
of the yard, how ugly most of the cottages were, and how small 
and few the green leaves that grew in pots or boxes therein. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PATSY’S WEEK-END. 


‘Oon-aH!’ Patsy Curell yawned as she rolled over, removing 
herself from her still-sleeping sister so far as the extent of the bed 
they shared would permit. ‘Is this Sunday?’ she asked herself 
sleepily. One by one her dormant faculties came awake. Yes. 
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It was Sunday. If she didn’t hurry she’d never get her week-end 
at Holgate that her granny had suggested and her father agreed 
to, and Walter had seemed to be interested in. Sunday was a day 
of rest for a family that worked as hard as hers did, and if she 
meant to get to Holgate, she must be stirring; there was no use 
in waiting for someone else to do the necessary housework, make 
breakfast and see her off. She hadn’t anything to do at the 
Rectory on that day, her Aunt Rose didn’t want her, luckily. 

Patsy withdrew herself stealthily, being a kind-hearted girl, 
who didn’t want to spoil the well-earned rest of others, when she 
had to forgo her own. Quiet as she was, and summary enough 
over her dressing, for this was not the moment to ‘ posh up’ as her 
father, with licensed facetiousness, would put it, Violet stretched 
and rolled a little, and spread her long white arms. Ah, when 
would Patsy have a pair of arms like that ? 

‘What time is it?’ came a rather dim voice. 

‘Not half-past, yet. Lie you still, Violet, would you like me 
to bring you up some breakfast ?’ 

Violet only nodded, but she smiled so sweetly that Patsy felt 
rewarded. She had really made the suggestion as a kind of hidden 
amends for the fact that she had been asked out to Holgate, and 
was going on the back of Walter’s bike, and Violet wasn’t. With 
plenty of temper in reserve, Patsy had no meanness. So she slid 
softly down the stairs, and her father’s deep snores reassured her 
she had not disturbed him; set the outer door ajar, because the 
smell of fruit and stuff from the shop and cellar was so thick you 
could have cut it, lit the gas rather than open the shutters, had the 
fire going in no time, and bacon and tomatoes sizzling beside the 
singing kettle. 

She would take up Violet’s, but the men would have to come 
down for theirs. Violet sat up with the alacrity of those who 
don’t like breakfast cold, and, turning from her sister’s door, Patsy 
banged on her father’s. The snores ceased with a jerk, and the 
morning voice of a man who takes beer with his supper, pronounced 
rather thickly : 

‘ All right !’ 

‘ Breakfast, Father !’ 

When she heard the jingle of his belt being dragged towards 
him, she spoke up the stairs in a noticeably sweetened voice : 

‘Walter, are you awake ?’ 

*O.K.!’ 
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‘ Breakfast’s ready !’ 

‘So’m I!’ 

She grinned and scuffled down the stairs. It really was rather 
handy, Walter having to go as far as the garage to get his bike. 
It gave her the chance to wash up, and to make her toilet, when 
the men had finished. She didn’t hurry. She knew better than 
to be standing there, ready when Walter came. The thing that 
pleased her, though, was to see Violet rise with decision, pull on 
some clothes, and volunteer to give the living-room the ‘ once over’ 
and make the bed. 

‘You'll be able to devote more time to your turn-out!’ Violet 
told her with a friendly grin, and so indeed, Patsy thought. And 
indeed she had. Walter was later than she expected, and when 
he did, at length, kick down the stand of his bike, and come walking 
up the Alley, father was sitting on the steps with his paper, and 
Violet was sweeping up towards the bin that stood under the 
arch. 

‘ You don’t take a time, do you ? ’ Violet greeted him. ‘ Patsy’s 
sick of looking out of the window to see what’s happened to you. 
She said she shouldn’t stand it any longer, and she’s gone off with 
another chap!’ 

Walter grinned, but said unexpectedly : 

‘O.K. You can come instead, if you like!’ 

Patsy, withdrawing her head to have a last look at herself, and 
descend the stairs, lost what came next. But when she joined 
them in the Alley she found them fixing up an arrangement, ap- 
parently, as far as she could gather from the half-heard conclusion 
of it, Walter was going to run her over first, and come back and 
fetch Violet. 

‘That will just give me time to settle things up, and put out 
some dinner for father. I could do with a day in the country! ’ 

Patsy affected not to hear, accompanied Walter to the bike, 
disposed herself on the pillion, deftly and in perfect silence. She 
was too fond of Violet to be jealous. And the feeling was really 
worse than jealousy. It was helplessness. Of course boys liked 
Violet best ; Violet never took advantage of the fact, wasn’t doing 
so now. All the same, the attention and time she considered her 
due would be reft from her, Patsy could see. 

Her feelings cooled a little with the exhilaration of speed, the 
preoccupation of keeping her seat, and the propinquity of Walter. 
He went, if possible, faster than he had on the night of the dance, 
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and landed her breathless and blown about, on the cobbles of the 
yard at Holgate. 

‘Tell gran’ma !’ he shouted, as she stood clear of the machine, 
whipped it round and was off again, to fetch Violet. 

On the whole Patsy was glad that the rather sullen little girl 
that gran’ma was ‘ training ’ just now for service (she was always 
training one, just as grandfather trained young horses) was the 
only occupant of the place, and deeply engrossed in her unskilled 
way with the dinner. Patsy wandered up and down the little 
patch of garden at the side, sniffing the stocks and pleasant-smelling 
countrified blooms that grandparents delighted in. Sometimes 
Violet tried to get them to put in roses, narcissus or some of the 
more marketable varieties, but grandfather only laughed and said 
he wasn’t going to trouble, so there lay the neatly dug little patch, 
with nothing in it worth twopence a bunch. 

There presently her gran’ma found her, as the old lady returned 
from church, all in black, and greeted her with a warm-hearted kiss. 

‘Come on, now, and get your dinner. There’s the first goose- 
berries t’day if that Joan ha’n’t spoiled ’em. Come you along 
in!’ 

Sure enough, they had hardly sat down before Walter came 
roaring and gibbering up to the door and decanted Violet upon 
them. Patsy was careful to be all smiles, but there could be no 
doubt that her elder sister eclipsed her. She was preoccupied with 
the question of what was going to happen after dinner. Would 
Violet monopolise Walter, or would she get a chance ? 

She needn’t have worried. Violet blithely intervened, when 
the old people rose : 

‘Now, Grandfather, you go and have your nap, I know you 
want it, Gran’ma too. I’ll wash up!’ 

Grandfather breathlessly took off his boots, gran’ma demurred 
and then said, well, perhaps she would, and with a little persuasion, 
the old people went off. 

This, of course, though Violet neither winked nor smiled nor 
nodded, nor even looked at Patsy or Walter, was the latter’s cue. 
It was for him to say in a stage whisper, making at least a decent 
pretence that no one could hear; 

‘Coming for a walk?’ 

But he didn’t. He fidgeted a bit as she helped Violet fold 
the worn threadbare cloth and carry the things to the back kitchen, 
from which the girl Joan had been dismissed. He whistled and 
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looked out of the window, through the bloom and foliage of geranium 
and cineraria, and net curtains, and half-drawn blind that obscured 
the view. Patsy lingered over the clearing of the table with her 
sister as long as she could, but he only dawdled to the door without 
a word and disappeared into the yard, leaving her pink with 
vexation and indecision. She had the excuse of throwing some scraps 
out into the yard, and took it. There was Walter, sitting on his 
heels, tinkering with that bike, his face absorbed, his hands covered 
with thick black grease, in no shape for ‘ going for a walk.’ Care- 
fully controlling her voice, she asked, ‘ Anything wrong, Walter ?’ 

Dead silence except for hard breathing. ‘She isn’t firing as 
she ought!’ Walter muttered, but more to himself than to her. 

She bit her lips, turned on her heel, crossed the kitchen and 
seized the dish cloth from its peg. 

Violet, overalled and busy above the sink, turned a half- 
sympathetic, half-sardonic face: ‘ Whatever are you doing?’ 

‘T’ll help you with the dinner things |!’ Patsy made a miserable 
attempt at lightness. 

‘Go out for a walk, little . . .” and Violet wrenched the cloth 
from her and flung it into the copper. ‘ You make me sick!’ 

And between the habit of taking Violet’s advice, and the diffi- 
culty in not bursting into tears, and one thing and another, Patsy 
got out only: 

‘Very well, then, I will!’ stumped across the kitchen making 
her heels tell on the bricks, to the spare room where the girls put 
their things. Standing in that white-washed, text-hung sanctuary 
she fiercely put herself tidy to an extent that ought to have made 
any young man come grovelling after. Then with a slam of the 
door, making as much noise as possible and forgetting altogether 
her old grandparents and their Sunday afternoon snooze, she went 
out of the door, and crossed the yard delicately, and passed through 
the gate on to the road without giving Walter a single glint of the 
eye where he crouched before that machine in an attitude half- 
way between exasperation and prayer. It was all very fine, but 
once out on the forsaken empty country road, with nothing in sight 
but tall luxuriant hedges, taller trees, and the great and even 
emptier sky over that, what was a girl todo? Her face all con- 
torted and discoloured with mortification, she turned down the 
‘loke’ that led away into grandfather’s fields. 

It was nothing more than the mistaken instinct to be alone 
with one’s grief that made her find the place a comfort. There 
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was hardly room to walk along the dubious path beaten down in 
the centre between elder and wild rose bushes, clumps of nettles, 
sandy patches pitted with rabbit burrows and covered with blue- 
bells. Low-swinging branches of trees nearly touched her hat. 
The place was only used when they were carting crops or spreading 
manure. The rest of the year it went wild like this, and nearly 
became choked up. It was as private as anyone could wish. If 
Walter had only come, how opportune it would have been. There 
was no one in the fields on Sunday. Later on, grandfather would 
take his weekly walk round the place, but not for an hour yet. 
And the ‘loke’ led nowhere, curved here and there between en- 
closures that grandfather would allude to as ‘Big Piece,’ ‘ four 
acre craft’ and so forth, until it curved round and came into the 
village behind the Rectory, whose chimneys were visible away 
there to the right, among some trees. She knew it because she 
had been told how her mother and Aunt Rose had been in service 
there, in old Mr. Curtice’s time. 

The stillness and solitude began to work on her, and she felt 
calmer. You couldn’t go on being cross, when there was nothing 
before you but a great thorn tree, covered with creamy May-blossom, 
smelling just heavenly. All Patsy’s acquaintance with flowers 
and fruit as merchandise, all her post-War belief in ‘ not being 
sloppy,’ had never rid her of the keen enjoyment of her senses. 

She’d made herself quite hot, and might as well rest a bit ; there 
was evidently no hurry, she told herself glumly. 

So she sat down under the thorn tree, on a stump, with her back 
against the sinewy trunk, and took off her hat, and even closed her 
eyes a little. The bees were busy in the blossom, perhaps the 
loveliest sound of all anywhere, and something of the peace of that 
place and hour stole into her callow, harassed little soul. She felt 
almost resigned. She had done really all that could be required of 
a girl, and it was for young men to do the rest. 

There she sat, and might have sat, had she not suddenly stiffened 
a little. What was that? There could be no doubt. It was the 
steady ‘ swish, swish ’ of someone making his way along the narrow 
path between the high grasses and ferns. It must be Walter ; who 
on earth should come that way? How clever of him to have 
guessed. You could see the line of hedge and trees from the upper 
windows of the farm, but not anyone walking along, nor was Walter 
likely to have been upstairs, unless he had washed his hands! 
She hoped he had. She hadn’t so many good frocks as all that, 
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and motor-bikes were greasy. She half closed her eyes. It was 
odd that the step seemed to be coming from the wrong direction, 
not from the road at all. A figure came into her vision, thus dimmed 
at a distance of two or three yards, round a big mound of brambles, 
She opened her eyes wide enough then. It wasn’t Walter. It 
was a stranger, lounging moodily along, head down, hands behind 
him. He was going past, she was relieved to see, for although 
by no means nervous, she really had no particular use for strange 
men in the ‘loke’ that day. 

Suddenly he stopped, and saw her. She kept quite still, for 
the sight of her seemed to have an odd effect, certainly not one 
she would have anticipated. He gave a sort of jerk, and the 
hoarse sound that came from his throat was something like : 

‘Rose !’ 

No, it must be a mistake, she concluded, looking him steadily 
in the eyes. More steadily than her feelings really justified, for 
though used enough to the vagaries of the male sex, considering 
her age, and obliged to put up with, while discouraging as much as 
possible, any sort of cheek, or effects of drink that had made men 
sometimes over-demonstrative at the shop, especially on Saturday 
nights, she was really puzzled by this stranger. She couldn’t make 
up her mind about him, was he a gentleman, or wasn’t he? He 
had that indefinable carriage and air which she knew well enough 
came from having money spent on going to special schools. He 
had even an odd look of the Rector about him. But he was so 
shabby, unshaved, she judged by her standards, raised as these 
were by attendance at dances at the Georgian. And he was wearing 
a queer foreign-looking hat. Then again, when he pulled himself 
together, she didn’t know, he was more like a gentleman, but a 
rum sort. He advanced towards her rather as she had seen Grand- 
father walk up to a restive horse. 

‘You gave me a nice start, young woman!’ he said, and she 
knew in a moment that the voice was that of a gentleman, and the 
words those of one who knew the local speech. No stranger used 
that phrase. 

She saw no reason to reply, but smiled politely. She didn’t 
really think any member of the male sex would ever do her any 
harm. He breathed in an odd way, she noticed, and sat down beside 
her. 

‘ And what might you be doing here ? ’ he asked, and there was 
no doubt about it this time. He was ‘coming on,’ as girls of her 
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acquaintance said amongst themselves. She knew the answer 
to that, and rose with decision. Her doing so seemed to upset 
him, for he stared more than ever. 

‘Don’t go,’ he said in a voice which really sounded as if he 
meant it, unless he was extraordinarily good at putting it on. She 
was really quite sorry for him and perhaps looked it, for he con- 
tinued, ‘Do people ever tell you you’re very like someone ?’ 

Of course they did. They all said she was like Aunt Rose as 
a girl. That wasfunny. Was that the name he had pronounced ? 

‘You want to know a good deal!’ she replied defensively. 

At that he closed his eyes, leaned his chin on his hand and 
rocked himself a little. There was something so pathetic about 
him, like that, it made her say in spite of herself, ‘ Are you all 
right ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ he said wearily, ‘ and perfectly harmless. You needn’t 
worry. I only want an answer to a perfectly straight question.’ 

It seemed a shame to choke him off, and she said : ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Who lives in the farm now ?’ 

He said ‘ the farm now’ in that familiar way, as if it belonged 
to him, but Patsy had had too much to do with business to give 
away names. You never knew what use people made of them. 

‘A farmer!’ she said. 

He smiled. ‘ You're a careful girl, but you needn’t be so sus- 
picious. Has the place changed hands, that’s all I want to know ?’ 

‘Not since I remember.’ If he knew all that much, she might 
as well admit the fact. 

‘They must be old people now.’ 

No need to answer that. 

‘Is Rose your mother?’ he said suddenly, so much so that 
he took her off her ground. 

‘Mother’s dead,’ she said. 

‘ Ah, that’s it!’ 

He nodded his head and seemed resigned rather than satisfied. 
She made to move away, and that seemed to galvanise him into 
life. He was at her side in an instant, took her hand and led her 
gently but firmly back to the stump, and made her sit down. He 
didn’t use force, and she would have resisted had he done so. He 
was unaccountably persuasive. 

‘Don’t go away and leave me,’ he said, and it was too near a 
jest for her to take offence. 

‘Well, what do you want ?’ 
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He was smiling right into her eyes, and in spite of his strangeness, 
and the fact that he was obviously much older than she, there was 
no mistaking his power of attraction. If Walter were half as com- 
pelling ! 

‘Just a kind look.’ 

She gave him that, but it didn’t ne there, he had hold of 
both her hands, and was drawing her towards him. Such a thing 
had occurred to her before and she knew what to do. A quick 
wrench freed her hands, and she would have given him a good box 
on the ears, only she found him smiling at her in such a way that 
for the life of her she couldn’t lift a hand against him. 

‘ Just as you like,’ he said, ‘ but I really haven’t done you any 
harm. You remind me of someone, you know.’ 

‘Then you’d better find out the person I remind you of-———’ 
She got so far and he was beginning again to exercise his persuasive 
powers over her, when suddenly his face underwent a change. It 
hardened and withdrew, the narrowed eyes directed over her shoul- 
der. She awoke as if from a trance, turned sharply and found 
herself face to face with Walter. 

There was a moment’s complete silence. Then Walter strode 
forrard. His voice was thick and deep in his throat. 

‘What d’you want?’ he asked the stranger. 

The man drew himself up, without answering, and regarded 
Walter. She stood half-way between them, looking from one to 
the other, not really frightened, and very interested to see what 
they would do next. The odd thing was that Walter couldn’t 
keep his glance fixed. She thought he might be prepared for any 
violence, and was quite ready to say: ‘Oh, Walter, don’t hit him, 
he’s old ! ’ for it seemed to her a shame, and age she sincerely pitied. 
But Walter showed no disposition to hit the stranger. He turned 
half-away and muttered something. The stranger turned half-face 
to her and—winked. It was too much, it revolted her somehow, 
Walter was actually moving off as if he felt himself dismissed. She 
didn’t want that, and giving the stranger her blackest scowl, she 
hastened after the retreating steps of the other. She caught him 
before he had gone two or three yards, but what was her dismay 
when he didn’t look at her. That was devastating. 

‘Oh, Walter, take me away!’ she pleaded softly. 

‘I should think you could look after yourself!’ he muttered. 

‘Oh, no, Walter, there was nothing in it; he just came up 
from nowhere ! ’ 
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‘ Who is he, anyway ?’ Walter demanded, a little inconsequently, 
she thought. 

‘I don’t know, honestly I don’t, I’ve never seen him before !’ 

‘You seemed thick enough with him!’ 

This speech, which in most circumstances would have provoked 
an angry retort from her, was completely altered in its effect by 
the look on his face. She realised that he was not so much cross 
as daunted, as though the stranger had had some advantage of 
him that was not apparent. He slackened his pace now and 
walked beside her as he ought. She led the conversation back to 
more appropriate channels. 

‘When must you go back, Walter ?’ 

‘T’ll have to report Tuesday night.’ 

‘Will you go straight from here ?’ 

‘Yes, I must put the bike up, and go on, and see father and 
mother a bit. I shall have to come over to-morrow!’ 

‘Oh, that’s rather soon, isn’t it ?’ 

Walter sighed most creditably. Evidently he did care. 

‘I would have liked one more dance,’ he said ; ‘ but I don’t see 
how I can work it!’ 

‘Oh, well, we shall just have to go without,’ she replied with a 
lightness she did not feel. It was for the young man to protest. 

‘I don’t say I shan’t be down again.’ Walter was chewing a 
piece of grass and looking straight before him, and she had never 
seen him look smarter. 

‘How will you manage that ?’ 

‘I shall get an extra day in, before we go on manceuvres.’ 

* You’ll forget.’ 

‘Oh, shall I. You wait!’ 

He gave her a nice smile, and she smiled back. 

The end of the ‘ loke,’ where it curved round to the village, was 
looming in sight. She didn’t want to walk about the village street, 
even on a Sunday; it got talked about. She had long fathomed 
that major disadvantage of living in the country. Just then, so 
nicely, Walter said : 

‘Shall we sit down for a minute?’ 

‘It is rather hot, isn’t it?’ She had dropped into the clipped 
speech of the Georgian, but somehow she didn’t keep it up. Out 
here, among all these growing things, bright coloured in the after- 
noon sunshine, and unobscured by any soot or smoke, it didn’t 
seem necessary to be so up to date, and modern, as it always seemed 
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at home, in the shop and in the town. The nodding blossoms, the 
mildly waving leaves, the great sky with its leisurely moving white 
clouds, the silence confirmed rather than varied by small indistinct 
country noises made up a different background from that against 
which she lived most of the waking hours of her strenuous, efficient 
life. 

They sat down close together, touching, in fact, and she did 
not take her arm away. She wouldn’t look at him, of course, but 
knew instinctively that he also couldn’t look at her. Presently 
his arm moved, and his hand closed on the substantial softness of 
her upper arm. He must be able to feel how her heart was beating, 
she thought, and was half pleased, half alarmed at the idea of 
his knowing anything so intimate about her. When you were 
getting married, you held each other tight enough, but it was first 
of all a formal embrace and then it was done in public. This was 
so private that they might have been the only people in the world. 
And there was nothing formal about it; on the contrary, it was just 
utterly personal. 

Now was the time, of course, for her to exhibit all those qualities 
that the heroines of the many screen pictures she had seen always 
exhibited. There had been plenty of them staged in surroundings 
such as this, with more blossoms on the bushes than seemed to grow 
in the ‘loke,’ and more wind in the branches than stirred those 
above her head. She ought, of course, to have had an adventure 
just previously. Well,she had, hadn’tshe ? That curious stranger, 
who was like the Rector and yet foreign, whom she had never 
seen before, but who knew the countryside, and yet had to ask 
questions about it, he was an adventure, wasn’t he? And she 
had been rescued, not, it was true from an aeroplane or wild beast, 
but from grave familiarity of the very sort that dark hook-nosed 
men so often offered to young girls in lonely lanes in her picture 
experience. And Walter had come up just in time. And now 
they ought to be standing or sitting in one of those spectacular 
positions with which she was quite familiar, but into which she 
and Walter didn’t somehow seem to fall. Instead, she and Walter 
just sat there with his hand on her arm and herself very close to 
him, so that they could each feel how hot the other was. She 
longed to say: 

‘Come, Walter, get on with it!’ 

But her tongue seemed tied and her throat dry, and she didn’t 
trust her voice, and felt she oughtn’t to have to do it. Oddly, too, 
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the idea raced through her excited brain, what would Aunt Rose 
do? Was it having heard that name spoken, or having been re- 
minded that she was like Aunt Rose, or what put that into her head ? 

She could not have borne it much longer, she would have been 
obliged to jump up or say something, but just then, she found 
Walter’s face at her cheek, warm and rather bristly, but so reas- 
suring. His arm stole round her, and with a great sigh of relief, 
she closed her eyes, and twisted round to him, and let her head 
fall on his shoulder, as his lips descended upon and ravished hers. 

‘ Alas, that bliss cannot endure for ever!’ 

Patsy would never have used such a phrase, and would have 
found it a bit exaggerated even as a caption. That, nevertheless, 
was what she really felt when, some indefinite time later, she and 
Walter began to take notice of the things of the everyday world about 
them. It might have been that the lower slant of the rays of the 
sun threw a shadow on them instead of the warmth of a moment 
before. It might have been that the breeze blew the least degree 
cooler. Or it might have been simply that people cannot lose 
themselves in each other indefinitely. They moved a little apart 
and surveyed the bushes and trees, the grasses and sandy patches 
of the ‘loke’ with new eyes, as if those inanimate things had been 
witnesses of something to which they might bear testimony, and 
the fact was no little alarming. They were both seeking to reassure 
themselves against the irrevocable nature of their contact. Patsy, 
of course, the woman adjusting herself to the inevitable more 
easily than the man, spoke first : 

‘Whatever time is it?’ and made small motions of putting ~ 
herself tidy as though there were or might be someone to see her. 

‘Must be getting towards tea-time,’ Walter replied as if at a 
loss for any other suggestion. 

They both rose, and with them rose the unique and transforming 
spirit of those moments they had spent so close together. As 
they turned away from the spot where so strange and overwhelming 
a thing had happened, they both felt a faint twinge of sentiment, 
moved a little nearer again, and his hand sought hers. 

When they emerged on the road, they completed, as it were, 
another stage of their journey back to their everyday selves, and 
drew ever so little apart. Thus, the picture of propriety, they 
entered the yard. 

Gran’ma surveyed them quizzically from the doorway. 

‘You knew when it was tea-time ?’ 
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‘Oh yes, Gran’ma !’ 

‘Hm!’ And gran’ma muttered something that might have 
been ‘ That’s more than I did at your age, in such a fix,’ but all 
that was audible was: 

‘Come along, then, and get your teas!’ 

‘ Where’s Violet ? ’ 

‘Gone by the bus!’ 

‘Oh. What did she do that for?’ 

Gran’ma held the teapot suspended over the wide, thick old 
cup for an instant, and took a good look at her grandchild. 

‘Ah!’ was all she said ; but Patsy knew well enough the in- 
ference that lay behind that exclamation, and couldn’t look at 
Walter, who was bent over a piece of bread and butter with super- 
fluous earnestness. 

The situation was, in fact, becoming tense, and Patsy, now 
having recovered much of her habitual self-confidence, hastened 
to direct the conversation into less treacherous channels. 

‘Gran’ma, there was a gentleman in the “ loke ” who used to 
know you!’ 

‘A gentleman!’ Gran’ma knitted her brows a little, ‘ what 
was he doing in the “loke” ?’ 

Patsy saw her mistake. What should nice girls know of strange 
gentlemen in ‘ lokes.’ 

‘I dunno!’ 

‘Did he speak to you ?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

Gran’ma gave a glance at Walter, but he was busy with his 
knife and fork. Patsy was glad of the opportunity. 

‘He asked who was in the farm now. I didn’t tell him, of 
course. But he must have known. He said, had it changed 
hands. I said, no, not that I could remember.’ 

‘That’s fact, you can’t remember, considering your mother 
was born here!’ 

Patsy gave a chuckle. That reminded her. 

‘He said, was Rose my mother. He meant Aunt Rose, I 
thought ! ’ 

Gran’ma knitted her brows. 

‘Your Aunt Rose!’ she muttered. There was a world of 
reminiscence in the words. Patsy inferred that Aunt Rose had 
been a One, when she was young, an unthinkable time ago. The 
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allusion pleased her, it kept the conversation light and airy, she 
didn’t want it to become serious. 

‘I don’t know who that could have been!’ Gran’ma decided, 
pensively, as if the effort of remembering Aunt Rose’s past were 
altogether too much for her. But she added, with sublime confid- 
ence, ‘ Grandfather’s gone for his walk. He’ll find out who that is! ’ 

This seemed to settle the matter, and Patsy’s mind was already 
occupied with the problem of what Walter would do next, when 
gran’ma, presiding thoughtfully above the tea-cosy asked her : 

‘What did he look like ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Like a gentleman!’ 

‘Rum sort of gentleman, to hang about in the “loke.” Ona 
Sunday, too!’ 

‘Well!’ Patsy was positive enough about her impression. 
‘He wasn’t one of the village people. Nor yet a tramp.’ 

‘How d’you know ?’ demanded gran’ma suspiciously. 

‘I know a tramp when I see one. He wasn’t a poacher either.’ 

‘Not this time of year,’ gran’ma admitted. ‘Unless he was 
after eggs!’ 

Patsy shook her head decidedly. ‘He wasn’t that sort. He 
wouldn’t take the trouble. He was gentry!’ 

‘How do you mean, gentry ?’ 

‘His clothes, and all that. He was dressed as well as——’ 
Her eyes rested on Walter a moment. Exciting as she found him, 
he wasn’t the thing she was trying to describe, nor were his clothes 
the clothes. She had an idea, ‘I tell you what. He was some- 
thing like Mr. Curtice !’ 

‘Go on with you, stories!’ Gran’ma disposed of that, con- 
temptuously, too much so for Patsy. She turned to Walter for 
confirmation. 

‘ All right, ask Walter!’ 

‘Did you see him, Walter ? ’ 

Walter nodded, as though the sight had given him no pleasure, 
but it might also have been partly because his mouth was full. 
When it was empty he volunteered : 

‘Smart gunman sort of chap!’ 

Patsy wanted to grin, but hid it within herself. Walter had 
not liked the person, because the person had paid too much atten- 
tion to her. That was thoroughly creditable, and just as it should 
be. Otherwise the description was not convincing, and she said, 
deprecatingly, ‘Oh, no, Walter!’ 
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‘We don’t have that sort about here!’ Gran’ma decided. 

‘ Well, I don’t know.’ Patsy was not deeply interested in the 
stranger who had served his turn. ‘I just told you because he 
seemed to know such a lot about you.’ 

‘He wasn’t the Insurance?’ A light seemed to break in upon 
Gran’ma. ‘Grandfather’ll never have anything to do with that, 
not since that trouble he had over the mare.’ 

‘He didn’t look like Insurance,’ Patsy qualified. ‘He hadn’t 
got a book with him.’ She knew no other sort. 

‘Some don’t have,’ gran’ma corrected her. ‘But that does 
seem odd, on a Sunday. I’d have said he was selling something, 
only they’d know that’s no good to-day !’ 

Patsy was perfectly certain he wasn’t the sort that sold any- 
thing. She wouldn’t have trusted him to sell a pound of apples. 
She wasn’t going to pursue the subject, however, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon the means by which Walter was to convey her 
home, return, pack up such belongings as he had at his grand- 
parents, and go on to Seaton to take his leave of his own father 
and mother. 

Patsy went to put herself tidy while gran’ma argued at length 
as to what exactly Walter should take back with him, in the way 
of home-made eatables. They had barely reached a conclusion 
before she appeared all ready, and mounting behind Walter, was 
whirled away home. 

Perhaps it was just as well, she thought, as she clung to Walter, 
and the racing hedges streamed away each side of her, she didn’t 
want any pathetic farewells, and you couldn’t get very sloppy, 
tearing along at Lord knew how many miles per hour, holding on 
for dear life. And when he brought the machine to a dead stop at 
the end of the churchyard railing, and she dismounted, it was 
quite sufficient for the time and place that he looked her straight 
in the eyes, and she him, and all they exchanged was: 

‘Well, good-bye, Patsy. I'll put you wise if I can get over 
again.’ 

‘Good-bye, Walter; mind you do, if you can.’ 

She watched him flash and echo away. She liked him, liked 
to walk out with him, dance with him, ride behind on his bike. 
She didn’t want to get married, yet. 


(To be continued.) 





OUTLINES. 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Tuat large and clever book which appeared not long ago, called 
Outlines for Boys and Girls and their Parents, was rightly named ; 
for it not only imparts a great deal of knowledge, but also suggests 
to the thoughtful reader what the ‘ Outline’ of the Boys and Girls 
trained on these lines will be, and what the Parents must be like 
who give this teaching to their children. The title therefore has 
a double meaning. Dressmakers are fond of using the expression 
‘the Line’; they say, ‘ The Line is different this year,’ or ‘ That was 
last year’s Line,’ and in matters of education and training it is just 
as easy to perceive the ‘Line’ of a former School of Thought. 
Outlines of boys and girls go out of fashion as surely, if not as 
rapidly, as fashions become démodé, and the idols of one generation 
become the Aunt Sallys of the next with an inevitableness which 
should not surprise us—yet it does. Why, we ask, does one genera- 
tion never worship the idols of its predecessor? Why this eternal 
rejection of yesterday in favour of to-morrow? Why will youth 
not believe the report of those who have travelled ahead on the 
road of life ? 

And to all these questions there is only the unsatisfactory reply 
that a law of change hurries man on from the cradle to the grave 
without a moment’s respite; there is no possible escape from this 
law—change we must if we are alive. So the change of outline is 
inevitable, and not only inevitable but good. Even the most 
conservative thinkers must admit that a static world would be a 
very dreary one, and this consideration puts the constant change 
of outline into quite another light. As Mr. Serge Chermayeff 
cleverly said the other day: ‘Even a negative experiment is an 
immediate contribution to progress ; experiment is always helpful.’ 

This statement, with all its implications, is one that the older 
generation would do well to ponder; because it is an extremely 
difficult matter for the average elderly mind to welcome experi- 
ments in living, or in education, or in anything. But this view of 
experiment as ‘a contribution to progress’ would lead to more 
toleration in the old, and then, even if they could not welcome 
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each change of ‘ Outline,’ they might be able to regard it without 
bitterness‘ and, better still, be able to laugh at it! As for the 
younger generation, if they could only realise that in a very few 
years most of their brand-new ideas will be considered fustily old- 
fashioned, ready to be swept on to the scrap-heap along with those 
which have preceded them, much would be gained. 

This Scrap-heap of Ideas is an indispensable if melancholy 
institution—half the mental effort of mankind is flung upon it 
sooner or later, and the only way in which we can face the appar- 
ently hideous wastefulness of the process, is by remembering that 
Time sifts over and over the sorry heap and ultimately rescues 
from it any nuggets of real gold which may be among the dross, 
In this way each generation makes its small contribution to the 
general stock of ideas, even although the greater part of all its 
thinking is discarded as useless. Time would fail one to enumerate 
half the Theories of Education which have had their day and ceased 
to be and are now scrapped for ever, each of them suggesting in 
turn some new ‘ Outline’ into which youth was to be moulded. 
Yet as each experiment failed, it probably moved on the heavy 
wheels of Progress for a painful inch: to know what not to do is 
often the best help towards knowing what to do. Now although 
it seems to be practically impossible to form a perfect Theory of 
Education, it is clearly very easy to see what the imperfections 
of many of the theories and systems have been in the past, and 
the study of these imperfections is most interesting and amusing. 

To go no further back than 150 years or less is to find a deep 
gulf of division between the theories of then and now. The whole 
attitude as between parents and children has radically altered. 
There are two or three outstanding differences to be noted. The 
first of them is this, that in old days parents and teachers always 
assumed the Olympian attitude towards the younger generation ; 
now the attitude of Age to Youth 1s almost deferential. 

This is the result of a gradual change of outlook. Instead of 
taking up the position that in return for the gift of life children 
could not be sufficiently grateful, obedient and dutiful, the modern 
parent sees that, having brought these beings into the world, it is 
he who owes a duty to them. It is easy to see the difference that 
this change of outlook must make in the respective relations of 
parents and children. The Olympian pose is gone, never to return : 
for when did a creditor submit to Olympian airs from his debtor ? 
The parents and teachers of former days had an almost touching 
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belief in the efficacy of advice. It was simply poured out to the 
young on every occasion: did the Early Victorian child attend to 
all this flood of advice, I wonder? As an example of this sort of 
thing, consider that book once so popular, Advice to the Teens, by 
Isac Taylor. The very title is courageous—advice to the Teens ! 
Who in this generation would dare to make such a suggestion ? 
They were more likely to ask the Teens to advisethem. But Isac 
Taylor had no such scruples. The Teens, by his way of thinking, 
had great need of advice, so he serves it out to them in full measure. 
The headings of his chapters give some idea of the book; most 
wise axioms all of them are, yet which of us in the Teens would 
have dreamed of putting such precepts into practice : 

The Intelligent will not Spurn Advice. 

Principles should be put in Practice. 

Desultoriness is great Hindrance. 

Seek help in choosing some Intelligent Friend. 

Never Read Trash. 

All most true, and yet—what sort of young creature would he 
(or she) be, who never spurned advice; put every principle into 
practice ; was never desultory ; sought help in the choice of friends, 
and made sure that the chosen friend was Intelligent ; finally, who 
never read Trash? If such a ‘ young’ person could be found he 
would surely be old before his time? This, however, was not 
Isac Taylor’s opinion. He wished to mould youth into a creature 
full of wisdom, without impulsiveness, full of humility and docility, 
ready to take the advice so freely poured out to him, and anxious 
by reading nothing but the most profitable books to ‘ improve his 
mind.’ 

In fact, every characteristic of youth is assailed by the virtuous 
Mr. Isac Taylor: he goes full tilt against them all. As he develops 
his Outline of what Youth should try to become, the picture is 
irresistibly amusing : 


‘ My advice to every young person is, secure some place, however 
small, which you may call your study. I have known a separation 
made in the corner of a room by a few sheets of brown paper hung 


' as curtains from top to bottom, answer the end quite well. The 


object of this sacred enclosure is retirement. He that has nowhere 
to be alone will scarcely be able to think.’ 


Most true; yet we cannot without a smile picture the earnest 
student sitting solemnly behind his rampart of brown paper, deaf 
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to the noises of his family as he reads over Watts’ Improvement of 
the Mind (as advised) for perhaps the fifth time. ‘Should you 
make the trial,’ Isac Taylor assures him, ‘I am persuaded the 
result must be beneficial to your character.’ 

The virtuous youth was, further, to ‘ avoid anything which the 
wise, the experienced, tell you may inflame the imagination or stupefy 
conscience, give a permanent distortion to the judgement or paralyse 
the customary exertions of genuine piety.’ His friends, too, were 
to be chosen for him according to the advice of his parents : ‘ Recol- 
lect yourself, it cannot be that you are wiser than your parents.’ 

In this last statement lies the crux of the whole situation : ‘It 
cannot be that you are wiser than your parents.’ Children were 
expected to be absolutely docile, almost clay, in the hands of their 
elders ; the parental will was law that had to be followed without 
question ; the advice so endlessly poured out was always to be 
taken. It goes without saying that youth must have been in 
continual rebellion against such decrees and yet they had to be 
conformed to in some measure: the ‘Outline’ was distinctly 
traced, and therefore followed to a certain extent. No one can 
read the novels of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
without being struck by the extreme docility of young people as 
represented in them, it was the ideal of the day—their marriages 
were arranged for them, or disarranged for them, according to the 
will of their parents without much regard to their own wishes: 
‘It cannot be that you are wiser than your parents’ being the 
excuse for this interference. The tradition of administering 
advice dies hard with parents, though most of them in this year 
of grace (1933) have learned not to give much of it. A hundred 
years ago—or nearly that—it was still fully practised. The writer 
has been allowed to read a series of letters written in the years 
1848-50 between a mother and her son, a schoolboy of eight, at 
Eton. These letters are an interesting example of the mother of 
that date and her admonitions ; but what is more interesting still 
is the way in which the child responds to her stiff, cold moral 
lectures. The poor little mite, sent from home at this early age, 
suffered miserably from home-sickness; he complains bitterly of 
the bullying he has to undergo and writes : 


“Write me directly please, write a consoling and comforting 
letter for if anyone ever needed comfort it is me... pray give 
me all the good advice you can and I will be sure to keep it. Dear 
mamma, send me some of your dear inexhaustible stock of con- 
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solation and advice, and by God’s help and your advice, I will try 
to be good and happy here till the holidays.’ 


A sample letter from the mother gives an idea of the inexhaust- 
ible stock of advice she kept, so to speak, ‘on tap’: 


‘I give you this paint-box [she writes] which belonged to your 
dear Aunt Jane, because I know you will value it, and in hopes 
you will persevere in your endeavours to be more obedient and less 
impatient under any disappointments than you have hitherto 
been; so when you feel pleased to think that you are the possessor 
of such a valuable box, pray remember the conditions upon which 
I give it to you. Keep this note in a drawer, and believe me, my 
own dear boy, with fervent prayers and hopes that you may see 
many happy returns of this holy season, and grow up to be a good 
and happy man, etc.... P.S. I hope you will often read this 


and endeavour to improve.’ 


The next of the series of letters shows another angle of the 
Victorian ‘ Outline’: the boy writes with such amazing solemnity 
that in an older boy one might have suspected hypocrisy ; but 
his letter is the result of his training. 


‘IT am sure [he writes] I pray for you to God every day and 
every night and nearly every hour. I am sure when I am alone 
in my room I very often kneel down and pray very earnestly indeed 
to Almighty God to bless you, and when I am out I think and say 
a prayer in my heart for you, and you tell me God will hear me, 


won't He?’.. 
Then to the relief of the reader the artless epistle goes on: 


‘Dear mamma, I do all I can to please you, I wash all over my 
neck and face and all inside and behind my ears for love of you— 
Do write to my Dame and tell her that I may wash myself on 
Saturday night !’ 


Much, very much, more religious teaching was given to children 
in Victorian days and some of it can only be termed terrific. There 
can be no doubt that this must have given a sombre cast to childish 
thought. In that classic of early Victorian days, The Fairchild 
Family, by Mrs. Sherwood, this is fully exemplified: the book is 
permeated through and through with the thought of sin and its 
consequences. Most of the stories hinge upon this, and always 
(in the light of present-day teaching) the punishments seem out of 
all proportion to the sins. Thus, Lucy Fairchild steals a spoonful 
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of plum jam from the cupboard and is struck down with a fever ; 
Augusta Noble looks with some satisfaction at her own reflection 
in the mirror—she is burned to death, etc., etc. Always in the 
background of life an Avenging God was ready to strike down a 
child for the smallest transgression. A prayer is given for the 
use of children. It runs thus: 


‘So great is the power of Sin over me, that even when I am 
praying and reading the Bible, even then I sin. When I speak I 
sin: when I am silent I sin : I cannot cease from sin for a moment. 
Even my dreams upon my bed often show the vileness of my 
heart. [Freud would have enjoyed this confession!] O Lord, 
what shall I do? where shall I fly ? how can I be saved from my 
sins ? ’ 

Side by side with this confession it is amusing to place a para- 
graph from Outlines for Boys and Girls, which states lightly : 

‘Punishment in former days was thought to be as necessary 

for children as eating or drinking ; this was due to an unfortunate 
belief in Original Sin.’ 
Shades of Mrs. Sherwood! What would she have said to this easy 
treatment of her obsessing thought ? Now, whether the modern 
teacher believes in Original Sin or not—and he probably does not— 
he cannot get away from the fact that the consequences of sin are 
often unpleasant. To deny this is to falsify the whole experience 
of the race. But the terrible insistence of former days on the 
subject of retribution was mistaken, and made a profound mark 
on the consciousness of children. The Victorians are the favourite 
target at present. They are accused of every sort of folly, more 
especially of an unwillingness to ‘face the realities’ of life, and 
teach these to their children. Well, if they avoided definite teaching 
on the mysteries of Reproduction, they left their offspring in no 
doubt about the mysteries of Death. Here ancient and modern 
are at wide variance. Some mothers now refuse to allow their 
children to hear the word ‘ Death ’ or to know that such a mysterious 
event is common to mankind. Is this much wiser than the Victorian 
silence about Sex? To give an example of the old-school teachings 
on death, let us look again at some passages in our old friend The 
Fairchild Family. Opening it at random, you may come across 
such a grizzly sentence as this : 


‘“ Perhaps, children, you have never seen a hearse; in case 
you have not, I shall try to describe it to you. It is a long close 
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coach without windows, used for carrying the dead from their 
houses to their graves.”’ 


Enough to give a sensitive child nightmare for a week; but 
Mrs. Sherwood would allow no shirking of the realities of life how- 
ever painful: children were to be made to face the thought of 
death and corruption just as surely as grown people : 

‘Have you any desire to see the corpse of old Roberts ?’ Mr. 
Fairchild asks his wretched children (aged, if I remember, eight, 
ten, and twelve). 

‘No,’ says Lucy, ‘ but we have a great curiosity to see one.’ 

‘I tell you beforehand, my dear children, that death is very 
terrible ; a corpse is an awful sight,’ says Mr. Fairchild, and all 
the way to the cottage where the dead man lies, he descants to 
his unfortunate children upon the torments—the unending torments 
of Hell. Then they are taken upstairs to see the body, already 
going to corruption, their young minds having been suitably awed 
by this conversation. 

Again, the children are taken by their relentless father to see 
the following sight : 


Between the ruined house and the wood stood a gibbet on 
which the body of a man hung in chains; the body had not yet 
fallen to pieces altho’ it had hung there for some years. It had 
on a blue coat, and silk handkerchief round the neck, with shoes 
and stockings and every other part of the dress still entire; but 
the face of the corpse was so shocking that the children could not 
look upon it. 

*O papa, papa!’ they cried... . 

‘That is a gibbet,’ said Mr. Fairchild. ‘And the man who 
hangs upon it is a murderer, one who first hated and afterwards killed 
his brother.’ 

Whilst he was speaking the wind blew strong and shook the 
body upon the gibbet, rattling the chains by which it hung. 

‘Oh, let us go, papa!’ cried the children, pulling at Mr. Fair- 
child’s coat. 

* Not Yet,’ said he. ‘I must tell you the story of that wretched 
man before we go from the place.’ 


So there and then, below the gibbet, the poor children stood to 
hear a long story and its inevitable moral—all because they had 
quarrelled a little in the morning. Lucy had snatched a doll from 
Emily, and Henry ran away with the doll and hid it behind the 
sofa! Surely a heavy punishment for a light offence; but even 
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this ghastly sight was not all the young Fairchilds had to suffer, 
by reason of their quarrel: a whipping and no breakfast had been 
their portion before they were taken to see the gibbet. In fact, 
Mr. Fairchild would nowadays have been (rightly) taken up by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

The Victorian Outline, then, was very different from that of 
to-day. First of all, the child was expected to be obedient, respect- 
ful in manner and respecting the advice of his elders. Secondly, 
he was to search his conscience continually, to guard against his 
‘besetting sin,’ whatever that might be—(and let him never flatter 
himself that he had none). Finally, he was to remember his latter 
end and be wise. A succinct rule of life this, if rather sombre. 
Young people trained in this school had a graver outlook than is 
common at present ; even if they broke away from these teachings, 
as half of them did, the precepts remained somewhere in the back 
of their minds, like a ‘ fast colour’ dye that neither sunlight nor 
washing will remove from a material. 

Nous avous changé tout cela: We have, so to speak, altered the 
dye. Gone are the days of authority and of implicit obedience 
between parents and children, and ‘respectful’ manners are far 
to seek. In their place we are told that ‘ comradeship ’ has come. 
Well and good when it has, and very delightful this relationship 
is when it exists; but there are indications which seem to point 
in rather another direction. 

You will remember that Mr. Isac Taylor puts the question, or 
more exactly makes the assertion, ‘ It cannot be that you are wiser 
than your parents.’ ‘Can it not?’ is the question that is boldly 
asked by some modern educators and as boldly answered in the 
affirmative: ‘ Yes, it may well be that you are wiser than your 
elders, and the sooner that this fact is realised the better.’ On 
p. 745 of the Outlines we find this statement : 


‘The old ought to be treated neither with contempt for their 
weakness nor yet with false respect for their mere length of days. 
But above all, they must not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
world’s great task of remaking itself... . This is what they tend 
to do... mostly the old cannot feel the new spirit which is 
waking in the hearts of the young, the spirit of loyalty tothe human 
race. The old are a very serious problem for the world to-day.’ 


Granted that the old are a serious problem for the Young 
To-day, we must remember that the Young were a very serious 
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problem for the Old yesterday, and that they seem likely to be a 
still more serious problem for them to-morrow. If children are 
taught that their parents and elders are standing in the way of all 
new ideas, of all reforms, in short of the ‘ new Spirit,’ the corollary 
of such teaching will certainly not be comfortable for the older 
generation. The lethal chamber or the electric-chair would seem 
to loom ahead in the near future as the simplest solution of the 
serious problem for the young, who would thus be set free for the 
remaking of their world. 

‘To-day,’ says one of our authors in a curiously sweeping 
generalisation. ‘To-day all depends upon the young, on their 
preparing to take charge of the world which their elders have so 
shockingly mismanaged, on their sweeping away bad old customs 
and ideals and working out better ones.’ The author of this 
peculiarly arrogant statement should remember that shocking as 
many of the muddles of the past have been, the elders were respon- 
sible for all the reforms of the past as well as for the muddles. 
They it was who founded Churches, established Schools, built 
Hospitals—in fact, set a-going every humane institution now at work 
in the world. The young on whom all depends will need to look 
to their laurels indeed if they are to excel their predecessors in 
all these works. 

Arrogance is the outstanding feature of the new teaching, and 
this quality will give a distinct Outline of its own to the coming 
generation. ‘ We must see to it that the remaking of human nature 
does not get into the wrong hands,’ our author pursues. A large 
order this, the remaking of human nature. For the tree of Life, 
like the trees of the field, has roots which go down into the depths 
of the past, and (to carry on the analogy) you may prune off branches 
and graft on fresh strains, and get strange new flowers to spring 
from the wood, yet the original stock in the ground will remain 
unchanged: human nature is not easily remade. We are not 
surprised therefore to read in this description of the modern Russian 
child, contributed by a Moscow correspondent, an admission to this 
effect : 


‘ Although the schools have contributed much to the stability 
of the existing order, in so far as they have taught the children 
to admire Sovietism and to hate and despise the lurid and dis- 
torted picture of the capitalist world outside of Russia which they 
are shown, the effort to remake human nature strikes on unexpected 
psychological snags. Studies which have been carried out in some 
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of the Moscow schools indicate that Soviet children have curious and 
distinctive suppressed desires; for privacy, for release from the 
bustle of communal activity, in some cases for slushy sentimentalism. 
One large Moscow school recently circulated questionnaires to be 
answered anonymously, among the pupils, asking how they liked 
best to spend their holidays. The answers were unexpected— 
“To loaf a bit,” “To do nothing”; “To sit at home quietly,” 
“To sit by myself.” ... An authority on pedagogy, investi- 
gating the reasons for such unnatural desires on the part of children, 
reached the conclusion that it was a reaction against being forced 
to spend too much time together . . . the children began to yearn 
for quiet; they pleaded for mercy; they wanted to be alone.’ 


The Outline of the Soviet child is described by another corre- 
spondent thus : 


‘ From mingling so much with adults, from having to face hard 
Soviet realities, from the materialistic education, children acquired 
many traits that were admirable but few that were lovable. They 
were self-assertive, sure of themselves, aggressive, loud, practical ; 
there was freedom and decision, but also sharpness in their manner.’ 


Michail Koltzov, the Communist journalist, discussing Soviet 
‘Outline,’ describes a typical six-year-old girl : 


‘She knew that it was disgraceful to be a slacker, that God was 
only for the bourgeois, that there was no revolution abroad, that 
rabbits were killed by being struck on the head. . . that if a 
nail was driven into a tire, the truck could not move on. She 
breathed heavily into my face in order to convince me that she 
had eaten onions. But she did not know that it was wrong to 
drive the nail into the tire. ... She knew about international 
solidarity, but did not think of offering a seat in the car to an old 
woman. ‘“ Why should I yield my seat? She has a ticket and so 
have I, and I sat down before her,” was the child’s argument. . . . 
Our children [Koltzov continues] are not taught sufficiently the 
simple rules of collective life. If you teach children to pick up 
things dropped by elders, to help them in small ways, etc. . . . the 
Soviet teachers will ask whether that is not teaching them the rules 
of the old regime ? ’ 


But Koltzov cannot agree with this. He thinks of the little 
onion-breathing girl and concludes that it will be better to teach 
her a few of the old ‘ bourgeois’ rules of behaviour, such as not 
to breathe into people’s faces, not to eat with her knife, to be less 
angular, ‘to become,’ as he says, ‘a girl with whom one could 
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fall in love ’ as well as a child of hard practical knowledge but little 
charm. 

The authors of Outlines for Boys and Girls seem, however, to 
aim at the production of a type not unlike that of the unattractive 
Soviet child. For this is more or less the implication of their 
teachings. These may be summed up thus: 

(1) Teach children to think for themselves An admirable 
piece of advice if it had not been backed up by such a misleading 
statement as this, which is as follows: ‘Surely it must be obvious 
to every intelligent child who looks at the world with fresh eyes, 
that the possession of riches is wrong, a fact which some of the 
old still find so difficult to see.’ Now the insidious mis-statement 
here is that only the older generation are blinded by self-interest. 
A more truthful and practical way of instilling the doctrines of 
Socialism might have been to ask every intelligent child if it is 
not obviously wrong that some children should have toys and 
others have none? But this might not have been popular even 
with intelligent children. 

(2) All authority practically is to be suspect. 

(3) Religion, except that of loyalty to the race, is all nonsense 
and outworn superstition. 

It is easy to see the Outline which will emerge from these 
teachings. We seem to see a little self-confident, self-assertive 
child, well informed, materialistic, practical, clear-eyed, ready to 
give an opinion on any and every subject, quite without respect 
for his elders, scarcely listening indeed to what he considers the 
views of senility, anxious, it is true, to remake the world, but deter- 
mined in the process to scrap all former attempts at world-improve- 
ment. Not an altogether pleasant child. 

And the parents? Their Outline emerges pretty clearly along- 
side that of their offspring. Subdued, like beaten hounds, very 
humble, scarcely hazarding an opinion, never giving a command. 
A poor figure they cut when compared with the God-like Victorian 
dictators at whose nod families of eleven or fourteen children 
trembled ! 

But in the brave new world family life is perhaps to go on the 
scrap-heap along with other obsolete institutions. ‘If family life 
is good for the world,’ says one of the authors of the Outlines, ‘ we 
must keep it, if not we must do away with it, or alter it whichever 
seems best.’ This sounds reasonable enough until we realise with 
a little uneasiness that only the young are to have any voice in the 
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remaking of Society. The marriage laws, with all their imperfec- 
tions, have after all been slowly evolved out of the accumulated 
experience of centuries, for the protection of society; but as 
experience is now to count for nothing in this ‘remaking of the 
world,’ family life does not seem to have a very good chance of 
survival. 

This scorn of the hard-won wisdom of the race is, of course, a 
doctrine that youth welcomes with great cordiality. All young 
creatures are eager to try out their own theories, and quite right 
that they should; but it is amusing to hear them encouraged to 
believe themselves the only Torch-Bearers who have lit the dark 
path of Mankind : ‘ The old mostly cannot feel the New Spirit that 
is waking in the hearts of the Young,’ we are told in the Outlines. 
‘The spirit of loyalty to the race.’ 

Is it a new Spirit, we wonder? Is Loyalty to the Race not 
more a new Label than a new Spirit ? Altruists in every generation 
have been loyal to the race, doing their best for their fellow-men in a 
thousand different ways, reforming as best they could a world which 
(in spite of the crowding troubles of the present day) was once a 
darker and crueller world than the one in which we now live. . 
However that may be, the New Spirit will have plenty to do in the 
future. It is a pity to speak of loyalty to the Race as a religion : 
it should rather be the outcome of religion ; but this again is part 
of the newest ‘ Outline.’ 

Thus, from generation to generation, the Outlines change— 
moulded by processes of education and by the time-spirit. Yet the 
eternal Child remains, and will remain; reappearing through all 
these disguises, fresh and adorable. Of such are the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 





















BEPPINO. 
BY E. LLOYD BARRITT. 


‘Wet, what have you been doing with yourself?’ I asked my 
friend as we settled down to lunch. 

‘What, me? Oh, just come back from Italy.’ 

‘Lucky beggar! I haven’t been there since the War.’ 

‘No, really ? You'll find some changes when you do go.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. Organisation and efficiency and... ad 
Duce!’ 

‘Well, whatever you may think of dictators in the abstract, 
you can’t deny that Italy would have made a much better showing 
in the War if she’d had Mussolini behind her then.’ 

‘Oh, I am free to admit that in war-time a dictatorship is 
almost a condition of success, as the Romans said in. . .’ 

‘Yes, of course, in 1882.’ 

‘I was about to say in 217 B.c. when they appointed Fabius 
Maximus...’ 

‘Oh, quite. By the way, you really ought to go back again 
just to see what a lot more of your old ruins they’ve dug 
out.’ 

‘I sincerely hope I shall. But are you really thinking of my 
old ruins, as you call them, or of the new road to Ostia ?’ 

‘Wonderful piece of work, isn’t it? The Italians are great 
lads when it comes to engineering.’ 

‘Yes, but they acquired their engineering ready-made, so to 
speak. It sprang into life full grown, like Athena from the head 
of Zeus.’ 

‘You mean that they have escaped the messy coal and steam 
stage and gone straight on to electricity.’ 

‘Yes, and they have avoided a long period of trial and error 
by borrowing or buying the experience of other nations. When 
Italy at last threw off her swaddling clothes, she had no need to 
bother with half-way things like the steam tram, or with ridiculous- 
looking engines like the Rocket.’ 

‘No, that’s true. She summoned the best English and German 
engineers to her aid, and built her State railways.’ 
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‘Exactly. Standing on our shoulders and avoiding all our 
painful errors.’ 

‘Well, why not? She paid for her advantage.’ 

‘Well, it excites my envy. Especially in small things, where 
she suddenly stops being medieval and becomes American. Her 
women go straight from the charcoal brazier to the gas or electric 
fire, without any messing about with dirty and expensive kitchen 
ranges. And the same with electric light, following immediately 
on top of the oil lamp. No gas mantles or intermediate things of 
that kind.’ 

‘ By Jove, that reminds me of Beppino! I must tell you about 
him.’ 

“Beppino? Oh, I know. You mean the barber.’ 

‘Yes, you remember, that nice young chap who ran a little 
barber’s shop in the Vicolo Musetta, just off the Corso. One of 
those surprises you are always dropping across in Rome, all plate- 
glass and shiny taps and electrical appliances, flanked on either side 
by a bit of sheer medievalism.’ 

‘I don’t know about medievalism. If you mean the shop next 
door, Carlo the butcher sold his meat from a rostra, a beautiful 
white marble affair, with a sort of parapet to shield him from the 
blandishments of the women all crowded down below.’ 

‘Oh, was that a butcher’s shop? I never saw any meat in it, 
nor any customers, either.’ 

‘ That’s because you never passed by there between the hours 
of eight and ten, when Rome does her household shopping. Those 
were the hours when Carlo officiated at the Mysteries, and even 
then he considered it a condescension on his part. He was young 
and handsome and had to be coaxed into attending to his customers. 
Compliments and backchat flew back and forth, while Carlo handed 
out the Mysteries wrapped in coarse brown paper. You never saw 
what you were buying until the purchase was in your hands, and 
then, as the money had already been paid, it was too late to make 
complaints. As for the quiet, modest people like myself, or those 
who gave themselves airs by pretending to be signori, they could 
stand unheeded at the back of the shop until the fun was over. 
Then Carlo would declare that he was sold out, and descending 
from the rostra stroll next door to Beppino’s to get his morning 
shave.’ 

* And was he really sold out ?’ 
‘Who knows? Whatever. meat he had was hidden in the 
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secret places behind the white marble parapet, and if Carlo thought 
he had worked long enough for that day, there was nothing more 
to be said.’ 

‘Funny blighters, aren’t they, Italians! You know the old 
chap who sold fruit and vegetables the other side of Beppino’s ? ’ 

‘Old Tommasino? Yes.’ 

‘I walked into his shop .. . if you can call ‘it a shop... 
one afternoon. It was nothing but a bare space with an abomin- 
able litter of baskets and crates and rubbish . . . cabbage stalks 
and heads of celery all pushed up into a corner . . . and the old 
chap sitting snoring there with his hands folded over that enormous 
paunch and half-opened boxes full of oranges all round him. I 
asked him for a dozen mandarini, and what do you think he said ? ’ 

‘I know! He opened half an eye, regarded you with disfavour, 
and growled, “Sold out!” ’ 

‘How did you know? Oh, of course, it’s happened to you as 
well!’ 

‘Certainly not! He told me to help myself.’ 

‘The deuce he did!’ 

‘ Well, you see, I’ve got an honest face. He knew that in my 
case he wouldn’t have to wake up and count the change. He just 
jerked his head towards the boxes and grunted, “‘ There they are. 
Take them!” ’ 

‘Incredible, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Oh, we’re a nation of shopkeepers. After all, why should we 
crawl to our customers ?’ 

‘ Well, Beppino never crawled, yet he realised it was his business 
to please his clientéle, as he loved to call it.’ 

‘I have a distinct recollection of a gleaming plate-glass window 
and behind it a contented-looking Italian, swathed in snowy napery, 
obviously enjoying a luxurious shave.’ 

‘ Beppino’s best advertisement. It was always a grief to him 
that his English customers, of whom he was so proud, preferred a 
seat away from the window, where they could not figure so con- 
spicuously as exhibits. I suppose he thought it unreasonable of 
us, but after all, what could you expect from foreigners? And 
anyhow his business was to give people what they wanted. I 
never knew a man so definitely cut out for his job. Besides being 
deft and natty in all his movements, and scrupulously careful about 
sterilising the razors and such-like, he was a past master in all that 
part of the trade which cannot be imparted and depends on a man’s 
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having the right disposition. Knowing how to respond to a 
customer’s moods, when to be chatty and when to be silent... . 
a very important matter, especially when dealing with the English ! 
There are some people, you know, even people who call themselves 
barbers, who never know when they are hurting. Their hands are 
all knuckles, and their finger-ends like iron claws. Or they possess 
no sense at all about the right amount of heat required for a face- 
pack.’ 
‘I’ve noticed it,’ Isaid. ‘ There are ladies’ hairdressers like that. 
Also nurses. But what about Beppino ?’ 

‘ Well, as I said, Beppino had a gift for the work, and he confided 
to me one day that he thought his younger brother had inherited 
the same gift from their father, now dead. It would be splendid, 
he said, to have Alfredo in the shop with him when the boy left 
school that summer. Their mother would be delighted too. She 
spoke with such pride of her son Beppino, and his piety towards 
his family. Only one thing troubled him sorely. If he did this, 
it would mean putting off his marriage for another year. That 
would be hard on Settimia, who had already waited for him three 
years, and hard on himself too. You remember Settimia, don’t 
you?’ 

‘What, the little seamstress? Why, of course. She often 
worked for me. She used to go out sewing by the day.’ 

‘Yes, and always called in at the shop to see Beppino on her 
way home from work. All his customers knew her and called her 
the Fidanzata. “Ecco la Fidanzata!” they used to say, and 
never minded waiting while Beppino put down his razor and went 
to greet her. They were a most devoted couple.’ 

‘I remember meeting her one day outside that big draper’s in 
the Via del Tritone. The shop window was all set out with a 
bride’s trousseau, a miracle of silk and lace and filmy lawn. 
Settimia evidently ached to possess it, but she began telling me 
about an old oak chest she had, into which she put at the end of 
every week some article of apparel, however trifling, that she had 
made with her own hands. Yet she seemed unable to tear herself 
away from the splendour on view behind the plate-glass window. 
Finally she burst out with: “ Whoever buys it, it can’t mean so 
much to her as if she had made it all herself! And anyhow she 
is welcome to it, as long as she leaves me my Beppino! ”’ 

‘Poor Settimia! I ran across her recently, just before I came 
away, in fact. She seemed pitifully glad to see me.’ 
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‘Why, what’s the matter with her? Isn’t she all right?’ 
‘Oh yes, quite all right. That is to say, broken-hearted of 
course.’ 
‘ Broken-hearted ?_ Why, isn’t she married ?’ 
‘Yes, she’s married. Someone much older than herself. A 
widower, I fancy, from what she said.’ 
‘But why not to Beppino ?’ 

‘ Well, he was killed in the War.’ 

‘Killed! Why ever didn’t you tell me before ? ’ 

‘I thought you knew.’ 

‘How should I know? I never even knew he was called up. 

I wasn’t in Rome then, anyway. Somehow I can’t imagine Beppino 
in the army. What sort of a soldier did he make ?’ 

‘It was most extraordinary how he developed. I can tell you 

all about it because I was liaison officer attached to his division. I 
enquired after him from his various officers, and made oppor- 
tunities to meet Beppino himself because he always interested me.: 
Then Settimia filled in the gaps by showing me several of his letters. 
Most revealing. He provides an excellent illustration of what I 
was saying. Courage can take various shapes, and by no means 
always conforms to the standard English pattern. Italy did not 
suffer in the War from any lack of personal heroism, but from lack 
of firm guidance and efficient organisation.’ 

‘Don’t get on to that again. Tell me about Beppino! ’ 

‘ Well, here is the story—pieced together from various sources.’ 

‘In the winter of 1914-15 Beppino’s main concern was the 
choice between taking on his brother Alfredo as assistant, or 
marrying Settimia. He did not want to lose Settimia, and he 
made up his mind that the decision should rest with her. He 
knew she would understand his difficulty and be nice about it. 
She was not grasping and selfish, like so many of the girls he knew. 

‘The postponement of their marriage was a great disappoint- 
ment to her, but she urged it on her lover without hesitation. 

‘“ Alfredo will make you a good assistant,’ she said, “ and that 
will increase the business, so it will be better for us in the end. 
Besides, I will not have it said that you neglected your family to 
rush into marriage with me. Your duty is to them first after all, 
seeing that your father is dead. As for me, I am not in all that 
hurry that I must be married or die. I can easily wait another 
year. That is, unless . . . oh, Beppino! ” 

‘ “ What is it, amore?” 
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‘ “ Suppose Italy were to join in this dreadful War! ” 
*“No fear of that! Italy goes her own way. We want no 
war!” 

‘But then came the earthquake, the terrible earthquake that 
blotted out Avezzano. So Italy, it seemed, was not to escape her 
share of the carnage by skulking at home. England was prompt 
and generous in subscribing to the relief fund . . . England that 
had sheltered Mazzini and welcomed Garibaldi and was now holding 
out the hand of friendship over the heads of Germany and Austria. 
If Italy only grasped that hand, what an opportunity to crush 
Austria between them and secure the long-coveted Trentino! Now 
or never was the golden moment to secure that part of Italy which 
still lay unredeemed. 

‘The saints themselves were ready with their blessings. Saint 
Paul, whose statue crowned the high column facing the Austrian 
Embassy, had turned round in the earthquake so as to face the 
other way. Heaven had cold-shouldered Austria. The hour had 
struck. 

‘Soon D’Annunzio was in Rome, addressing frenzied meetings. 
Mr. Asquith, his white hair and classic features recalling Cato the 
Censor, was displayed to public view on the Capitol, where he 
appeared thoroughly at home in his surroundings, flanked by Signor 
Salandra the Prime Minister and Sir Rennell Rodd the British 
Ambassador. Throughout the city a sinister murmur... 
“ Abbasso Giolitti! Abbasso Giolitti!” called imprecations on 
the Germanophile ex-premier with terrifying reiteration. The 
Corso was choked with crowds of young men all waving flags and 
shouting for war, while older people stayed indoors and shook their 
heads. The flood-tide of war rose higher and higher, engulfing 
whatever lay on its banks. Despite the reluctance of the bulk of 
her people, Italy was drawn into the conflict. 

‘Beppino was among the first to be called up. On his last 
Sunday morning in Rome, he stood with Settimia before the door 
of his shop, watching a hot and dusty column of the eighty-second 
infantry march past, knapsack on shoulder. 

‘“ That is what I shall be doing soon,” he said, “ and what is 
to become of the business meanwhile? Alfredo is too young to 
take it; besides, he will be going for military service himself before 
long. It will have to be sold, and when I come back from the 
War, all my clientéle will be gone. And the poor little Mamma, 
what is to become of her? And you too, Settimia. Now we shall 
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have to wait who knows how long. Better perhaps if we had 
married and left the business to look after itself! ” 

‘But Settimia knew he did not quite believe that. 

‘Some months later he wrote to her from a front-line trench. 

‘“ This life fills me with nausea. Three months on and off in 
the trenches, being shelled by an unseen enemy . . . unable to do 
anything in self-defence . . . without so much as the sight of an 
Austrian face all this time.” 

‘His nerves began to give way under the strain and he fell to 
considering the possibility of shamming ill in order to get sent to 
hospital. 

‘Then came a day when his regiment was called in from the 
trenches and sent to occupy a tiny village that had been taken by 
assault the day before. 

‘From that time on Beppino’s letters underwent a change. 

‘“ One of my friends was on guard the other evening,” he wrote, 
“when he spied some Austrians. He called us and we gave 
pursuit. I was so excited that I forgot to fire. But I ran quickly 
and knocked down the last man with the butt of my rifle.... I 
know not how it is, but courage has come to me. Everywhere the 
Austrians fly. They are afraid of us.” 

‘What mattered it that they were but a few stragglers, hope- 
lessly outnumbered ? The moral effect was the same. 

‘ With the moral effect uppermost in their minds, the grandsons 
of Garibaldi, serving with the troops, took care to search out the 
danger-spots. The cinemas throughout Italy were soon showing 
Bruno Garibaldi, smiling and debonair, apparently courting certain 
death by exposing himself to snipers in a front-line trench. Italy 
cheered, remembering how often the Liberator, during the Siege of 
Rome, had presented himself fearlessly at the point of attack and 

faced unscathed a storm of bullets. Could his grandsons refuse to 
do as much in this new war of liberation that was to free their 
countrymen in the Trentino from the hated rule of Austria? So 
the barrel-organs played and all Italy sang: 


*“ Torna, torna, Garibaldi, torna, 
‘La camicia rossa, bell’ e santa ci proteggera ! ” 


‘But something had gone wrong with the magic and the spell 
no longer worked. This was the twentieth century, and the Red 
Shirt proved no protection against the machine-gun. Not personal 
devotion but efficient organisation was the key-note of this new 
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warfare, for which even a new language had to be invented, since 
that of a century ago was obsolete. 

‘Bruno paid the penalty of his rashness by death, and his 
unavailing sacrifice was dismissed by the world in general as theat- 
rical posturing. Costante stepped into the breach to meet with a 
similar fate. Puzzled but proud, Italy mourned her sons, and 
went on with a reckless hand flinging individual heroism into a 
gulf that only large-scale mechanised efficiency could fill. 

‘ Settimia wrote faithfully, not only the outpourings of her own 
spirit, but all the news that might be expected to interest a Roman 
on active service. The municipal elections were taking place and 
the favoured candidate was Luigi Medici, of the same family as that 
Giacomo Medici to whom Garibaldi had entrusted the defence of 
the Vascello in 1849. Whenever he appeared in the streets, Luigi 
was hailed with cheers and shouts of ‘“‘ Medici del Vascello!” and 
his return at the top of the poll was a foregone conclusion. Rome 
was full of foreigners and trade was booming. Carlo had been 
called up and had let his shop, but Tommasino had married a 
young wife to help him in the business and report said that they 
were raking in the shekels hand over fist. The man who had 
bought Beppino’ s business took little care of his clientéle. Half the 
time he was missing, buying lottery tickets from the Banco Lotto 
in the Corso. He spent more time choosing numbers than he did 
in shaving customers. 

‘It was disappointing how little this news distressed Beppino. 
It all seemed to him like a far-off dream . . . the little one-room 
shop with its gleaming fittings and snowy napery, its gurgling taps 
and the soft tinkling of metal instruments in glass containers. He 
had been working hard to perfect himself in the use of the field 
telephone, and his great day came when he found himself attached 
to a regiment of Alpini. All around him were the mountains, 
heights and distances undreamed of, black scree and frowning 
precipice and the everlasting snows. And men cast in a mould to 
match the landscape. Why, only the other day he had watched a 
man having his arm amputated without any anesthetic at all. His 
detachment had been waiting for orders at an advanced dressing- 
station on a mountain road, when a Red Cross van had driven up 
with its load of wounded. 

‘“ That arm will have to come off,” the doctor had said to one 
man, a burly peasant from the Marches near Ancona, “ and the 
sooner the better, but it can’t be done here.” 
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‘“ Yes, it can,” said the man, seating himself on a log by the 
roadside. “If you’ve got a saw handy, get on with the job.” 

«“ Will ye look at that now,” said the driver of the Red Cross 
van, an Ulsterman, to his colleague. 

‘ “ Where there’s no sense, there’s no feeling,” the other answered. 
He was standing on the roof of his van, carefully painting out the 
Red Cross which had proved too good a target for the Austrian 
bombers. 

** Poco nervoso,” observed Beppino, who had all a Roman’s 
genius for seizing on the gist of a remark without needing to under- 
stand the words. 

** What does he say ?” 

‘“T suppose he means they’ve got no nerves,” replied the 
Ulsterman. “ Annyway, I haven’t the nerve to stand here watch- 
ing this sort of thing.” 

‘Beppino described this incident in a letter to Settimia, adding 
with great pride that he had helped the doctor and been commended 
for his deftness. 

‘Then there was that business about Anselmo. On the whole 
he thought perhaps he had better not tell her that. 

‘ Anselmo was a tawny giant from the Lombard plain, one of a 
race whose ancestors had stiffened Cesar’s legions through the 
Gallic Wars. Any man in his platoon would have willingly for- 
feited a week’s pay to be next to Anselmo in a bombardment, so 
miraculous were the escapes he had, so infectious his nonchalance, 
so serene his conviction that no shell could ever work him harm. 
To Beppino the shattering and all-pervading din was in itself a 
physical torment, depriving him of all power to think or act. So 
it was consoling to know that Anselmo, even he, had his moments 
of weakness when he suffered from dreadful headaches induced by 
no ostensible cause. It was during one of these attacks that 
Beppino had won Anselmo’s friendship together with the envious 
esteem of the others. For when no one else dared approach him, 
Beppino had laid cool firm finger-tips on the giant’s temples and 
massaged them until his groans ceased and he slept. It seemed 
to Beppino like the fable of the lion and the mouse. Anselmo 
was fully appreciative and would declare loudly that Beppino 
was the only man in the army who could do him any real 
service. 

‘“* When I want anything,” he used to say, “I can get it for 
myself, or by my own efforts. Buttocurea headache . . . magari! 
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what a gift! It’s with the doctors you should be, not wasting your 
time soldiering.” 

*“ Why not?” said Beppino. “ You'll see, I too shall make 
a good enough soldier one of these days.” 

*“ Who knows ?”’ said Anselmo with his great guffawing laugh. 
But it was easy to see that he thought there was little chance of 
that, and his scepticism acted like a goad to Beppino’s vanity, 
Somehow, some day, he would wring from Anselmo some com- 
mendation for his bravery. But before that could happen came a 
day when Anselmo was to learn what shells could do, even to him, 

‘A small detachment was employed in dragging a mountain 
gun up a long shingly slope. Having reached a temporary halting- 
place they stopped for breath, when Anselmo discovered that his 
water-bottle had become unloosed in his exertions and was lying 
a short distance down the slope. He obtained permission to go 
back and recover it. The enemy guns were indulging in a desultory 
fire, and Anselmo was aware that a shell had burst quite close to 
him, without as usual bothering his head about it. However, on 
his return to the spot where he had left his comrades, he found, 
not fifteen men, but four legs and six arms with sundry other frag- 
ments. This struck Anselmo as being very seriously wrong, an 
unwarrantable violation of the laws of arithmetic, a thing that 
demanded his immediate attention. 

‘They found him there some hours later with shells bursting 
to left and right of him. But when he tried to explain to them the 
extreme urgency of recovering the missing arms and legs, they 
bound him with ropes and bore him away, a raving lunatic, to a 
place of detention. 

‘To Beppino, Anselmo’s bodily absence only made his spiritual 
presence more real than ever, so that he found himself acting as if 
always under the eye of his friend. Intent on winning the approba- 
tion of this ghostly Anselmo, Beppino became more and more in- 
sensitive to pain and danger, and soon achieved the rank of sergeant. 
His thoughts were now all of military glory. Poor Settimia sang 
with truth 


“Tl bersagliere mio ! 
** Ci son’ tre mesi che non scrive piu!” 


‘ One day up in the heights near the Isonzo, the regiment found 
its march checked by a ravine some two thousand feet deep, on the 
opposite side of which lay the Austrian guns. A huge upstanding 
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peak sheltered the bulk of the Italians from the enemy’s fire, but 
one gun in particular was doing a good deal of damage to the con- 
voys. From the lie of the ground it was impossible to silence this 

unless some foothold could be found on the very face of the 
cliff. A scout reported having seen a ledge overhanging the chasm, 
somewhat higher than the Austrian position and wide enough to 
mount a small gun. The colonel called for volunteers, one field 
telephone and the gun’s crew. 

‘ Amidst a dead silence Beppino stepped forward. The others 
were not slow to follow his example. Taking with them a field 
telephone and the gun, they started, roped together, on their 
perilous descent of the cliff. Twice Beppino was saved from sliding 
to a certain death by the sure-footed agility of his comrades, prac- 
tised mountaineers. With good-natured gibes at his clumsiness, 
they reached the position. 

‘Mounting the gun proved a matter of extraordinary difficulty 
in that confined space. Beppino was forced to lie in a cramped 
position on the very edge of the platform in order to leave room for 
the others to operate at all. His telephone box lay on a little 
mound of earth just above him, and whenever the gun went off it 
came sliding down under his chin. The ledge was exposed to the 
full glare of the midday sun, and he felt the collar of his tunic all 
prickly round his neck, just as it used to feel in the days when he 
was a recruit. The lie of the ground underneath him was un- 
comfortable, he wanted a trowel to scoop out a hollow for his hip- 
bone. He longed to wriggle, but he did not dare to move. The 
sweat came trickling down over his temples. He wished he could 
take off his cap, but there was not room even for that on the narrow 
ledge without impeding his comrades. He began to wonder how 
long they would be getting the job done, and how soon it would be 
before the cramp in his legs became unbearable and made him kick 
out. He strained his eyes to see if he could make out the Austrian 
position across the ravine, but though he imagined he could see 
black lines and dots here and there, the glare in his eyes dazzled 
him and he could not be sure. Seeking rest for his aching eyes he 
turned his gaze down into the chasm, but a sudden giddiness assailed 
him, and his head swam. He shut his eyes quickly and grasped the 
rocky ledge. He felt quite sure that he was hurtling and turning 
through mid-air, and was almost surprised when he opened his eyes 
again to find himself still on the ledge, with the gun crew busy at 
work, 
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‘ The first few volleys had puzzled the Austrians, but in a short 
space the zip, zip of bullets against the rock told of snipers sent out 
to pick off the daring little band. 

‘Beppino was just wondering how they would dispose of their 
wounded, when the man next to him fell right across his legs, shot 
through the temple. 

‘Perhaps it was the cramp or the dislike of having the man’s 
blood oozing all across his trousers that made him kick out his legs 
suddenly, before he realised what he was doing. The next moment 
the wounded man had completely disappeared. 

‘Good !” grunted the officer in charge of the section. “ We 
could not do otherwise. And anyhow he was dead.” 

‘Send another man!” Beppino called down the telephone, 
and in a few minutes, without comment, the dead man’s successor 
was lowered on to the ledge from a rope. 

‘It was three minutes later that Beppino sent the call again: 
“Send another man!” 

‘“ Coming immediately!” was the answer. “ How goes the 
work ? ” 

*“ Benissimo! It wants but a little that we have them 
silenced.” 


‘Then a moment later, between a whisper and a groan: 

‘Send another telephonist ! ” 

‘And dropping his instrument Beppino with a bullet in his 
breast shut his eyes tight and rolled over into the ravine.’ 
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MAMETZ. 


OncE more the hum of summer 
Lulls the long afternoon ; 

With wingéd flute and drummer 
She pipes her ancient tune— 


Her drowsy tune aflutter 
From wings of fly and bee, 
That seems the brooding mutter 
Of Eternity. 


But not to the infinite spaces, 
Not to the unseen things 
My thoughts fly on the traces 

Of those unseen wings. 


Lightly the years flit over, 
Swiftly the heart forgets ; 
But then my memories hover 
Once more above Mametz. 


The drone of insects flitting, 
The sun warm on my hand; 
And Death, like a spider, sitting 
In the webs of No Man’s Land. 


Rank fields with Death for reaper, 
Gaunt walls of shattered grey, 

Hushed as a ragged sleeper 
Beneath the blaze of day. 


A land that seemed forsaken 
As if all life lay drowned, 

Though at a word would waken 
Its thousands underground. 


Above us spurge and sorrel, 
Like flowers above the dead ; 

The wasps hummed their old quarrel 
In the grasses overhead. 











MAMETZ, 






Peace deep beyond all saying, 
Lulled in the arms of War— 
With the gnats’ small trumpets playing 
Each May she comes once more. 
F, L. Lucas. 





PRETTY MEADOW. 


In the field the farm-folk call, 
One and all, 

Pretty Meadow—if you look, 
Domesday Book 

Very likely gives its name 
Just the same— 

Once a great house used to stand, 
Bravely planned, 

Brick and stone, accounted sure 
To endure, 

Clustered chimneys—windows too 
Not a few 

Flashing back the sunset light 
Night by night. 





So it stood till—who may know 
By what foe ? 
War that wasted many a shire, 
Tempest, fire, 
Or by time and slow decay 
Worn away, 
Beam from beam, and stone from stone, 
Down were thrown. 
Fretted cornice, pillared wall, 
Vanished all— 
And of all the countless panes 
None remains 
Where the sunset, night by night, 
Used to light 
All his mimic fires aglow 
Row on row. 
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Only on some mounded heaps 
Cinquefoil creeps, 
By whose line you still may pace 
Out the place 
Where a great house, bravely planned, 
Used to stand... . 


And I doubt if ever there 
Sight more fair 

Pretty Meadow had to show 
Long ago 

Than the lapwing’s clutch of young, 
Diamond hung 

On their backs of dappled down, 
Golden brown, 

Hurrying through the dewy grass 
As you pass— 

So I saw them, but to-day, 
Here in May! 

C. Fox Smita. 
Stoke Charity, Sutton Scotney, Hampshire 


THE STREET HORSE. 


Stitz head, dropped low: dark-sweating flanks :—sublime, 
Mute slave of man, and Patience, and dark Time! 


I stroked his nose,—his brow: beneath his mane 
Warm as dear Love I stroked again, again. 


I pressed my lips to velvet that retold 
The cheek of spring, and musk of fresh-turned mould. 


I shut the lashy eyes with pressing palm, 
Veiling awhile, half playful, their sad calm ; 


A brief caress :—O skies of starry shine 
With dumb enquiry burning into mine! 


Life had us both in harness,—linked—apart. 
I turned to Life, and drove him from my heart. 


M. M. Jonson. 















SOME BARBIZON PAINTERS. 
BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


THERE is a quality in every creative work which, if it be sincere, 
brings with it the power to triumph over contemporary censure 
or misunderstanding, and, appealing agelessly to the hearts of 
men, to endure throughout time. The Barbizon group of painters, 
living nearly a hundred years ago, created something new in truth 
and beauty whose influence will perhaps never be exhausted. The 
room of the ‘ Modern French School’ in the Tate Gallery holds, 
to-day, its court of admirers: great and humble, artist or artisan, 
here find interest and consolation. It is curious to note, in the 
vast silence, these modern figures lost, rapt in worship of the dreams 
of those remote and placid Frenchmen: while without, the rattle 
of traffic passes as in another world. 

And yet not curious: the Barbizon group display a genius the 
most diverse in its appeal as well as the most unfailing—and to the 
layman comprehensible, human and straightforward. 

Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Jacque, Dupré, Troyon, Daubigny and 
Corot—what a glittering stream of names !—these were the men 
who found, in the tiny hamlet of Barbizon, buried in the depths of 
the forest of Fontainebleau, a sort of artistic Eden, where amid 
the beauties of forest and field, they could develop their genius 
in tranquillity. A handful of poverty-stricken artists, their arrival 
excited the commiseration, if not the contempt, of the sturdy 
villagers of Barbizon: yet to-day their names, each one of them, 
stand for something that is distinctive and immortal. 

Jean Frangois Millet is, to the English, perhaps the most widely 
known. He supplies a quality which in our own art has been 
wonderfully lacking. It is a solid, almost heavy, feeling of the 
soil, the peasant, the grain-giving earth; of Nature not perhaps 
in her sublimest moods, but in her relation to the daily toil of 
man. Himself a peasant, he was saturated with a feeling for real 
values, for the practical worth of labour and hardship expressed 
in familiar scenes of peasant life: and though indeed in his early 
Paris days he prostituted his art to popular taste (vide his series of 
lovely but quite meaningless undraped female figures) yet this was 
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not in harmony with his real instincts, and at Barbizon he came 
into his kingdom of true self-expression. He was the first artist, 
of his medium, to extol the dignity of manual labour: amid the 
luscious artificialities of the Watteau tradition, amid the tin-type 
of the classical school, he alone emphasised the beauty of simple 
things expressed without exaggeration or restraint. Work so direct 
and sincere as his would have compelled, one should have thought, 
recognition: but Millet never awoke, like Byron, to find himself 
famous. His art—with a very few exceptions—was ignored, 
despised or misunderstood : but his courage and his self-faith never 
failed: throughout his harsh and lonely life, beset almost to the 
very end with financial troubles, he preserved his independence of 
thought and action, his indomitable spirit of a peasant. 

His choice of subject, alone, almost invariably received censure. 
Millet consistently refused to believe that while certain subjects 
were suitable for artistic representation, others were not: to him 
the whole of nature was equally divine. Writing to his friend 
Sensier: ‘It is only,’ he says, ‘an immense pride or an immense 
folly that makes people think they can rectify the supposed faults 
and bad taste of nature. ... Who would venture to say that 
a potato is inferior to a pomegranate?’ It was with the potatoes 
of life that Millet concerned himself: and these he made majestic, 
even sacred. Review the scenes he loved to paint—‘ Sheep-shear- 
ing’: ‘The New-born Calf’: ‘Going to Work’: ‘ Return from 
the Fields’: ‘Woman Feeding Chickens’: ‘Peasant Grafting 
a Tree’: ‘ Peasant Spreading Manure.’ ... These base subjects, 
over which the artistic tradition had hitherto drawn a veil, as 
deeming them unfit for portrayal, offended the taste alike of critics 
and public, and earned him abuse and contempt. 

How different was the later verdict on this artist’s work! The 
unique simplicity of one picture alone, ‘The Sower,’ commends 
him to immortality. The critic Gautier has described it thus: 


‘ The night is coming, spreading its grey wings over the earth : 
the sower marches with rhythmic step, flinging the grain in the 
furrows: . . . he is bony, swart and meagre, yet it is life that 
his hand sheds: he who has nothing, pours upon the earth, with 
a superb gesture, the bread of the future . . . there is something 
great, and of the grand style, in this figure, with its violent gesture, 
its proud raggedness, which seems to be painted with the very 
earth that the sower is planting... .’ 


Nothing more truly could describe the impression derived from 
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this picture. One is sorry that it is not one of our national 
treasures—it is now in America, the property of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

It is equalled in beauty only by Millet’s masterpiece, ‘ The 
Angelus,’ whose peasants, listening with bowed heads against a 
brightened sky to the evening bell across the quiet fields, remain 
for ever in every heart that has beheld it. ‘The Angelus’ is now 
owned by a Parisian, M. Chauchard, the proprietor of that Selfridge’s 
of Paris, the Magasin du Louvre. He bought it for 800,000 francs. 
One remembers how Millet hawked it forlornly about the streets 
of Paris, while himself and his family lacked bread. This canvas, 
with its subject at once simple and sublime, expresses in one breath 
the whole of the peasant-artist’s philosophy. 

Millet founded no school: he has had few imitators, and none 
successful. His austere simplicity becomes, without the master 
hand, mere dreariness. He was no colourist: with the flaming 
exception of ‘ Spring’ (now in the Louvre), his note is one of deep 
pathos and dignified melancholy, emphasised by low tones and 
sombre colours; and he painted in thick, heavy and awkward 
strokes, without any brilliancy of touch. A contemporary tells 
us that he drew from life in strongly accentuated outline, putting 
the main touches of the composition in ink: upon this, semi- 


transparent colour-tones were allowed to dry, and finally the 
opaque body of paint. (This bizarre method is in process of being 
resuscitated : it has a value for some subjects.) 


If Millet is the best known, Corot is the most popular of the 
Barbizon artists: and different in fortune, in temperament, and 
artistic achievement. Corot, the son of a book-keeper of humble 
but sufficient means, never knew the agony of debt or of hunger. 
A modest allowance from his parents, continued throughout his 
life, enabled him to paint in security: and moreover, his qualities 
were quickly recognised. The Salon never refused his contri- 
butions: medals were followed by the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. ‘Camille,’ said his bewildered parents, ‘ seems, after all, 
to have talent!’ An uneventful life, without romance or catas- 
trophe, but full of peaceful and exquisite joys: a character of 
great charm, simplicity and cheerfulness: these made of Corot an 
idealist, solely anxious to avoid anything in nature that was harsh, 
or coarse, and thus to him incomprehensible. 

Of all landscape painters, he is the most poetical. He painted 
not nature but his own poetical impression of her. For although 
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it was his habit to walk abroad, night after night, alone, steeping 
himself in the effects of moonlight, or haunting the gateways of 
dawn, till he had absorbed into his soul every phase of nature that 
is delicate and alluring, yet on the other hand it was equally his 
delight to paint, in the open, before nature, things that had no 
reference whatever to the scene before him, or to the time of day : 
but which existed apparently entirely in his own imagination ! 
Yet this procedure had its value: he forgot unnecessary detail, 
and he secured the impression, which he himself considered of the 
highest importance. Hence his reputation as founder of a later- 
day impressionistic school ; whose devotees at one time bewildered 
the world. Disciples, not infrequently, go further than the master. 

Corot’s speciality, apart from his simple and radiant charm, 
was a peculiarly tender treatment of trees, skies and distances. All 
his pictures display the same qualities—a sort of delicate irresolution, 
a fairy cloudiness, relieved by a silhouetted trunk, or a gleam of 
light clear as a diamond’s edge. His main notes are charm and 
indecision. 

Much as he adored the exquisite uncertainties of moonlight 
and of dawn, it is the evening dusk, the hour after sunset, that is 
particularly the hour of Corot. Avoiding strong contrasts, painting 
without contours, almost without colours, he loved to bathe in 
the soft harmonious atmosphere of dying light. He saw lines no 
longer . . . everything was breath, fragrance and vibration. 
Thoré says : 


‘Stop and examine a little picture. It has at first the appear- 
ance of a confused sketch, . . . but presently you feel the air gentle 
and almost motionless. You plunge into the diaphanous mist that 
floats from the river and loses itself in the greenish tints of the sky 
at the horizon. You hear the almost imperceptible noises of this 
quiet piece of nature, almost the shivering of the leaves, or the 
motion of a fish at the top of the water... .’ 


This might be the description of nearly any one of Corot’s 
pictures. Even those that bear human figures show them as inci- 
dent to the spirit of the scene, and used merely as strokes, or notes 
of light or dark, for the weight, only, of their interest. 

Although officially recognised, Corot had in his own day no wide 
public appeal, being generally considered foggy and monotonous. 
It was many years before he sold a picture. One marvels to recall 
how that delightful lyric, ‘Une Matinée,’ now one of the most 
treasured possessions of France, was sold by Corot for forty francs, 
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Now, however, his popularity is fully achieved : even unfortunately 
so: for he has been victimised by the imitator. It is startling to 
find that whereas Corot himself, in a long and unceasingly busy life, 
produced about 800 canvases, there are at present, in Europe and 
America, something like 30,000 bearing his signature ! 


We turn to Diaz, the cheeriest and jolliest of the artists: a 
Spaniard by birth, but French by tradition. He was apprenticed 
in the porcelain works at Sévres, and here he learnt a brilliancy, 
almost gaudiness, that ever distinguished him. Though crippled 
by an early accident he never lost his splendid humanity: and, 
since his pictures were invariably attractive and marketable, he 
avoided acute poverty. Indeed, he sold not only his own pictures, 
but his friends! A little of the Forest of Arden was brought to 
Fontainebleau by his gay nature, his happy ability to outwit ill- 
fortune. He sang, he laughed, he jested, and doubtless he loved. 
A clap on the back, a witty word, a franc slipped into a needy hand 
—that was Diaz. In that little community he was a strongly 
cheerful human note. 

Stories are many about this buoyant personality. In 1864, 
summoned by Napoleon III to redecorate the ceilings of the 
Tuileries, he set to work one day smoking as usual. Imagine his 
confusion on perceiving the Emperor was below, watching him ! 
The latter, however, with a smile, graciously allowed this indulgence 
to continue. Shortly afterwards, a pompous and infuriated official, 
observing this outrageous licence, demanded the instant extinction 
of the pipe. ‘Old bean,’ said Diaz, ‘I have the permission of the 
boss!’ (‘ Vieille branche, j’ai la permission du bourgeois!’) Only 
the temperament of a Diaz would have dared, at that time, thus 
to refer to a reigning monarch. 

Diaz early formed a friendship with Rousseau, and they were 
mutually helpful, both painting the same forests, but very differ- 
ently. Diaz cared only for the most full-blown kinds of beauty ; 
indeed, as he once said to Millet: ‘ You paint stinging-nettles—I 
prefer roses :’ and these ‘ roses’ he painted with an intensity that 
compels admiration. 

Unlike the other artists who loved to hover at the edge, Diaz 
would penetrate to the very heart of the forest. Buried in its 
deepest recesses, far below the tree-tops and the sky, allowing the 
branches to close over his head, he painted majestic trunks, furred 
with moss; shafts of sunlight caught in the still air under the 
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boughs: carpets of grasses enamelled in patterns of brilliant light : 
all this enhanced by shadows of the deep wood, and enriched by 
the foliage of eternal summers and autumns. Diaz did not paint 
landscapes: he painted treescapes. ‘Have you seen my latest 
stem ?’ he would enquire of visitors to his studio. As with Corot, 
in these compositions figures were subservient : he used them only 
as colour-notes; where sunbeams caressed the naked skin, or 
glanced off shimmering Eastern stuffs. 

Though the faults of Diaz are many and obvious, though he 
lacked knowledge and concentration, yet his enthusiasm was able 
to carry him over pitfalls of whose very existence he was unaware : 
this, and the peculiar brilliance of his vision and rendering, his 
sparkling, piquant, iridescent quality, present for us for ever the 
forest of Fontainebleau as seen by one of the sons of joy. 


Rousseau, though one of the greatest, is perhaps the least 
generally admired of these artists: more the student’s than the 
public’s delight. Though sincere in all his work, painstaking in 
technique, and sound in landscape construction, his pictures look 
laboured and over-elaborate. Through these faults the critic sees 
his greatness, but the layman stumbles. 

Poor Rousseau! His was a life of bitterness, insults, poverty 
and toil. The authorities, disapproving of his methods, formed 
what was practically a conspiracy to suppress him. Few great 
painters have been the subject of such continuous rejection—indeed, 
for years he was known as Le Grand Refusé. His great pictures 
‘The Pool,’ ‘ Hoar Frost,’ ‘Coucher du Soleil’ (a woodland scene 
of cattle drinking at a pool, beneath an evening sky of infinite 
beauty), now fought for by collectors, were, during the whole of 
his life, insultingly ignored. Discouraged and exasperated by 
successive failures, hampered by a lifelong attachment to a mad- 
woman, his only comfort was Dupré’s friendship, and the whole- 
hearted admiration of Diaz. At last the critics relented: ‘The 
Village of Becquigny’ actually received official praise. But it 
came too late. Rousseau was already embittered, and ruined 
beyond recovery. This was the unique example of France’s 
acknowledgment of his genius. 

One sighs for this unhappy artist. 


Unhappy too, though from a different cause, was Dupré. His 
tempestuous soul had little in common with the charm of Corot, 
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the simple truthfulness of Millet, the joy of Diaz: he was a ‘ melan- 
choly spirit, inwardly consumed by a lonely existence spent in 
a passion of work.’ 

Beginning, like other artists, in the porcelain works at Sévres, 
he was assisted, as in a fairy-tale, by an eccentric nobleman, and 
given opportunities for improvement and for travel. In England 
he met Constable, the pioneer of freedom in art, whose example 
had fired the Barbizon school. Here he painted his famous 
‘Environs of Southampton.’ It represents a scene of dark tempest, 
tearing and scattering: heavy clouds whirl across the horizon: 
in the foreground a few travellers crouch and shudder, overtaken 
by the storm, their horses’ manes flying in the wind: everywhere 
is violence and confusion. Dupré was a fanatic, rejoicing in the 
tempest. It is said that once, watching a storm at night, he burst 
into a paroxysm of tears at the magnificent spectacle. Unlike any 
of his friends, he found beauty in land or sea only when it was 
wild and terrible. 

As a painter his work was incredibly uneven. His more peaceful 
landscapes, though hardly characteristic, are pleasing: but as 
a Tule, overwhelmed by a sense of the melodramatic, he obtained 
his effects at the expense of truth. Nevertheless, he represented 
a genuine emotion ; the Salon, a little patronisingly, were pleased 
to approve of him, even bestowing upon him eventually the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 


What a contrast to Troyon—possibly a greater artist, and more 
lovable. This man is the animal painter, par excellence, of the 
nineteenth century; and he appeals directly to a section of the 
public not interested in Art as such. One of the many who started 
on porcelain at Sévres, his reputation was gained solely on land- 
scape, and he received medals and honours. But one visit to 
Amsterdam entirely altered his ambition. After seeing Paul 
Potter’s ‘ Bull’ he determined to devote himself to the study of 
animals; henceforth landscapes were to be merely the background : 
he had ‘found ’ himself. 

Astonishment was great at the sight of Troyon’s animals. These 
heavy masses of flesh, with their strong colour and large outline 
moving slowly through immense landscapes, resting in noonday 
heat, or breathing the cool of the morning, displayed in their 
presentment a directness and force of intuitive sympathy with 
animal life unprecedented in: the history of art. 
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Howe said: 


‘Paul Potter has been excelled. He could paint cow-hides and 
cow-anatomy, but Troyon paints cow-character—the clumsy, wet- 
nosed, heavy-breathing bovine. Landseer could humanise dogs 
and other animals, but Troyon disdained to distort and senti- 
mentalise. He told the truth. He gave their timidity to sheep, 
their gentleness to cattle, with a force that was healthy, individual 
and virile.’ 

Troyon’s greatest picture, ‘Oxen Going to Work,’ can be seen 
in the Louvre: the long, heavy gait, and philosophical indifference 
of these animals strangely impress the spectator. It is so with 
all his pictures. No words can convey the sense of slumbering 
power received from his ‘ Three Cows,’ of that grassy upland where, 
against a sky of intense blue, massive forms, in pure colour, 
strongly contrasted, stand or lie almost motionless. 

Troyon is directly modern. With a singular mastery of surfaces 
—hides, wool, hay, ploughed land—combined with a composition 
which is simple and complete, he introduced a factor which has 
cropped up, again and again, masquerading as a new discovery ; 
that is, the use of pure colours in juxtaposition, the artist not 
mixing them on his palette but placing them on the canvas side 
by side, to be combined within the retina of the spectator. The 
student who, with a delightful sense of daring, paints in squares 
of pure colour—red, yellow, blue—who learns that light can only 
be conveyed by movement and vibration; that everything sur- 
rounded by air is coloured by vibrations from the grass, the sky, 
even the clouds; that darkness is but colour in a different tone— 
is practising an ancient art, and rediscovering the principles 
employed by Troyon nearly a century ago in Barbizon. 
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LONG ODDS. 
II. THE DREAM. 
BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


UsvatLy when Bobby Coplow awoke he got out of bed at once and 
began to shave, feeling pleased with the prospect of the day’s work. 
But on this cold February morning he lay for several minutes 
without moving. He was queerly perturbed, and could not at 
first discover the cause. And then he remembered his dream. It 
was a dream which he had had once before in the same week, 
down to the tiniest detail. He was riding his horse October Miracle 
in the Covertcoat Steeplechase at Lutterton. It was raining hard, 
and the going was very heavy. On both occasions his dream had 
commenced as they were approaching the worst fence on the course, 
and Bobby could remember nothing of the earlier part of the race, 
nor did he know whether they were on the first or second circuit. 
October Miracle was striding out easily, running well within himself, 
and Bobby was holding him on a tight rein, keeping him three 
lengths behind the two leaders. One of the two leading horses was 
Grey Marvel, with the stocky, broad-shouldered figure of Billy 
Sprott up. The other horse, who was almost level with Grey 
Marvel, but on the extreme outside of the course, was Battleaxe, a 
notoriously uncertain jumper. The fence they were approaching 
was a plain fence, but it was four feet nine inches high, and was 
set on a sharp bend in such a way that one came at it at an awkward 
angle. The ground rose slightly towards it, and then fell away so 
that there was a six-foot drop on the landing side. And like all 
the fences on the Lutterton course, it was as stiff as timber. 

Bobby was thinking that Battleaxe might be a nuisance at this 
fence. You never knew what that horse was going to do. He 
would have to watch him very closely, he thought. He glanced 
quickly backwards over his left shoulder to see by how much he was 
leading the nearest horse. He disliked looking back in a race 
because the action was apt to make one’s horse unbalanced, but 
in this case the knowledge thus gained would make a difference to 
the way in which he would jump the fence. He was a good three 
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lengths ahead of the field. He moved his hands forward a little on 
his horse’s neck. October Miracle pricked his intelligent ears, and 
lengthened his stride appreciably to gain on the two leaders. Bobby 
kept him in the middle of the course as they began to round the 
bend. Twenty yards from the fence he pulled him in slightly to 
meet it squarely close to the inner wing. He moved his hands 
still farther forward, and sat very still. He saw Grey Marvel’s 
forehand rise as he rose at the fence. A moment later he saw 
something else which made his heart leap sickeningly in his chest. 
Battleaxe had refused, and had swerved towards the inside of the 
fence. His jockey was fighting him desperately, but seemed un- 
able to pull him up. October Miracle had seen what was hap- 
pening, too, and made a gigantic effort to avert disaster. A full 
fifteen feet from the fence he took off with a tremendous spring. 
As he left the ground Battleaxe’s shoulder struck him hard in the 
quarters, causing him to twist in the air so that he went over the 
fence back-first, on his side. ‘God!’ thought Bobby, ‘ This is 
going to be a hell of a fall!’ Instinctively he withdrew his feet 
from the stirrup-irons and tried to push himself away from the 
falling horse, who otherwise must crush him beneath his weight. 
As the ground rushed up to meet him he tucked his head into his 
chest and raised his arms to shield his face, bracing himself for the 
impact. But the impact never came. Instead he found himself 
standing beside the fence, looking down at a figure which lay face 
downwards on the sodden turf, inert and still where it had fallen. 
He saw the black cap, the black woollen jersey with the saxe-blue 
chevrons, and knew that it was himself. A few feet away October 
Miracle lay on his side, his mud-streaked flanks heaving spas- 
modically. Bobby felt strangely light and detached. Suddenly, 
with a shock that was both pain and fear, he knew that he was 
dead. And then, almost in the same moment, it seemed, he found 
himself wide awake in his own bed. The sequence of events was 
exactly the same as on that other night when he had dreamed this 
dream. 

As Bobby lay in his bed now he was thinking that the Lutterton 
Meeting was to be held this afternoon. He was riding his horse 
October Miracle in the Covertcoat Steeplechase at three o’clock. 
And underneath the emotions which these thoughts engendered 
was the odd excitement which he always felt on the day of a race. 
This excitement, which was partly fear and partly joy, invariably 
increased as the time of the race drew nearer. But as soon as he 
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had the reins in his hand to mount, it vanished completely. Sud- 
denly, as he stared through the window at the bleak daylight of the 
winter day, he remembered that recurring dreams of this sort were 
believed to be an omen of disaster.—‘ Oh, what the hell,’ he thought. 

There was a knock at the door, and his servant came in carrying a 
tray. On the tray were a cup and saucer, a teapot, a milk-jug, a 
sugar-bowl and a plate containing two digestive biscuits. The 
man looked surprised to find Bobby still in bed. ‘Good morning, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ It’s seven o’clock.’ ‘I know, Renton,’ said Bobby. 
‘ I’ve been thinking about the race this afternoon. The going’ll be 
pretty heavy.’ Renton put the tray down on the table by the 
bedside. ‘It will that, sir,’ he replied. ‘’Ock deep, as the saying 
is. But the Miracle won’t mind,’ he added confidently. He 
poured out a cup of tea, and began to lay out some clothes on an 
armchair near the window. 

Sipping his tea, and watching Renton’s neat, methodical move- 
ments, Bobby thought what an excellent fellow he was, and won- 
dered, with a sudden pang, if this was the last morning when he 
would do these things for him. The idea persisted, in spite of all 
his efforts to drive it from his mind. He got out of bed, and looked 
out of the window across the rolling grassland of the Leicestershire 
Wolds. Even under the dull grey sky, with the leafless trees 
dripping in the still, damp air, it seemed to him the loveliest country- 
side in all the world. Bobby thought again that the going would 
be very deep to-day. But, as Renton had said, October Miracle 
would not mind. Whether the ground were a rolling bog, or iron 
hard, it was all one to him. He was a hell of a horse. 

Bobby crossed the room, and looked into the mirror above the 
wash-basin in the corner. The mirror reflected a lean brown face, 
tousled dark hair, and a pair of large and rather wide-apart blue 
eyes. It was a strong face, but the expression just now, as always 
in repose, was a little sad. It was the face of a sensitive man who 
spent much time alone. 

He shaved and washed quickly, pulled on a pair of jodhpurs 
and a dark-blue polo jersey, and went downstairs. In the hall he 
put on a cap, picked up his whip and gloves, and went out into the 
stable-yard. It was a little after half-past seven. Three race- 
horses, saddled and bridled, and with rugs under their saddles, 
were being led up and down the gravelled yard. Two of them 
were ’chasers, good performers up to three miles over park courses. 
The third was a hunter who, after a regular season’s hunting, was 
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now in training for Point-to-Point races. The stable-lads who were 
leading the three horses touched their caps as Bobby approached. 
He was smiling, but rather sadly, they thought. ‘Good morning,’ 
he said. ‘A rotten day. How’s October Miracle?’ he went on 
to Hogan, the head-lad. ‘Oh, he’s fine, sir,’ answered Hogan, 
who was leading one of the fencers, a chestnut mare. ‘ Always 
quiet, never fusses at all. I never did see the likes,’ he added, with 
a puzzled expression on his weatherbeaten face. ‘Go on up to 
Throxton Park with this lot, Tom,’ said Bobby, patting the mare’s 
sleek neck. ‘I want you and Arthur to take Annabel Lee and The 
Bowman a mile over fences. Jack,’ he said to the lad who was 
holding the Point-to-Point horse, ‘ walk Torchlight about until I 
come up. If I’m not there by eight o’clock, canter him seven 
furlongs and bring him home.’ He waited until the three horses 
had passed up the drive into the road, until the dip in the road 
hid them from view. Then he crossed the stable-yard, passed 
through an opening on its farther side, and reached a post and 
rails enclosing a small paddock. He rested his foot upon the lowest 
rail, and, his arms upon the topmost, gazed. across the paddock at 
the horse who was being led round the gravel path encircling it. 
October Miracle was a bay, with black points and tail. He was 
nine years old. Little could be seen of him at the moment because 
of the rug which protected him from the cold, damp air, but Bobby 
well knew what he would see if the rug were removed. The horse 
was sixteen hands two inches high, but his make and shape were 
so nearly perfect that he looked smaller at first glance. His shoulders 
were strong and well placed, and he had great depth of girth. The 
line from hip to hock was long and straight, and his second thighs 
were wide and fully developed. When you stood behind him and 
watched him move, you realised the immense power of his hind- 
limbs and quarters. He had a lot of bone and stood over a lot of 
ground. But perhaps the thing which struck you most about him 
was his proud and honest outlook. He was a beautiful horse. 
When he saw Bobby October Miracle pricked his ears and 
whinnied softly. Bobby climbed the fence and made much of the 
horse, whose cool dark muzzle was thrust into his hand. As he 
looked at those large brown eyes October Miracle seemed to him 
the very embodiment of loyalty and splendid courage, of a woman’s 
tenderness and a lion’s heart. Neither as a hunter, nor in Point- 
to-Point races, nor in his two victorious seasons under Rules, had 
this beloved horse of his ever given him a fall. He seemed always 
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to feel a deep responsibility for the man upon his back, and in the 
old hunting days, even when he had been tired at the end of a long 
run, he had jumped his fences carefully without rush or blunder. 
Watching him now as the stable-lad led him on around the paddock, 
Bobby thought of the wonderful ride he had given him at Liver- 
pool in the previous November, when, gaining yards on his opponents 
with every leap over ‘ those rasping five-foot fences,’ he had won 
the Grand Sefton Steeplechase in a canter. But the climax of his 
brilliant career lay still in the future, he thought. He would win 
the Grand National next month, if class meant anything at all. 
Thus would he join the ranks of the immortals. It was his due, 
the inalienable right of his great quality. He was a super-horse. 

As he stood there, hearing once more the thunderous music of 
hoofs on grass, rapt in his dreams of glory, the shadow of that 
other, vivid dream, a dream of disaster, fell again across Bobby 
Coplow’s mind. It made the dull day duller, changed the tenor 
of his thoughts to a minor key. But it could not quench the glory. 

At eight o’clock the stable-lad brought October Miracle back 
to his box and gave him his morning feed. Bobby watched him 
with loving eyes as he fed, finding in the horse’s quiet unconcern a 
sort of peace and comfort. After a few minutes he went back 
into the house. As he was having his bath he heard the other 
horses returning. ‘ How did they go, Tom ?” he called out of the 
window. ‘ Annabel Lee went very well, sir,’ Hogan called back. 
‘The Bowman stopped at the ditch again,’ he added after a 
moment’s pause, with a melancholy shake of his head. ‘Oh, hell, 
he seems to be making a regular habit of that,’ said Bobby. ‘ We 
must get him out of it somehow before Sandown next week. We'll 
give him a good school to-morrow.’ No doubt about it, he thought 
as he dressed, The Bowman had completely lost confidence in 
himself since he had had that nasty fall at the second open ditch 
at Leicester in January. He would have to nurse him along very 
carefully, or he would never recover his old form. Whatever 
happened, he should have a good school to-morrow. 

After breakfast Bobby went out to the stable-yard and watched 
October Miracle being boxed for his forty-mile journey to Lutter- 
ton. The horse walked up the ramp at the back of the box with 
@ quick, springy step, like a conqueror eager for fresh victories. 
Bobby followed him into the box. ‘See you soon, old man,’ he 
said. The horse nuzzled his cheek. Bobby walked down the 
ramp, and round to the front of the box. ‘ Take it easy, Knocker,’ 
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he said to the chauffeur, who was sitting at the wheel with Hogan 
at his side. ‘ You’ve got plenty of time.’ The man touched his 
cap. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he said. He was very fond of horses, and particu- 
larly of October Miracle, and would never in any circumstances 
have driven in such a way as to endanger his safety, or even to 
cause him discomfort. Moreover, he knew that Bobby was quite 
aware of these facts. But he always expected some such remark 
as Bobby had just made, and would have been disappointed if it 
had not been forthcoming. It was an essential part of the ritual. 
He let in the clutch, and the horse-box moved slowly up the drive. 
‘ Bring Simon round to the front door at half-past ten,’ Bobby said 
to one of the stable-lads. He went into the house, and looked in 
the paper at the list of runners in the Covertcoat Steeplechase at 
Lutterton. It was a four-mile steeplechase, and was worth four 
hundred pounds to the winner. There were fifteen probable starters, 
with several National candidates amongst them. But October 
Miracle would win all right. Grey Marvel and Ramadan, who had 
been second in the National in the previous year, and who, like 
October Miracle, was set to carry twelve stone, were the two horses 
most to be feared. But, barring accidents, October Miracle would 
certainly win all right. He was invincible. 

When Simon was brought round to the door Bobby got up on 
him and rode out through the village to Throxton Park. Between 
the village and the first gate into the Park he met Tom Green, the 
trainer, coming back from exercising his second string. He was 
on his old brown hack, leading the string of about twenty horses. 
He trained Grey Marvel. ‘ Hullo, squire,’ he said. ‘ How’s the 
champion this morning?’ ‘Fine,’ said Bobby. ‘Grey Marvel’s 
all right, too,’ said Tom Green. ‘ Never been better. You won’t 
see him this afternoon,’ he added with absolute conviction. He 
was always optimistic, and usually with good reason. He was a 
good trainer, and had good horses to train. ‘ No, I'll be in front,’ 
Bobby answered. ‘Oh, yeah, wisecracker?’ Tom Green said. 
He was a great cinema fan, and was always full of Americanisms. 
He was grinning. Oh, hell, do we have to go on talking bilge ? 
thought Bobby. He could not help feeling depressed, and wanted 
to be alone. ‘So long, Tom,’ he said. ‘See you at Lutterton.’ 
He rode on. Eleven o’clock was striking from the church clock 
in the village as he passed through the last of the four gates and 
came out into the Park. He shortened the reins, and dug his heels 
into Simon’s flanks, The old horse started off in a fast gallop, his 
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feet squelching on the sodden ground. On the far side of the Park 
Bobby reined him in. Looking over the boundary wall he saw the 
wide grass country stretching out to the misty horizon. It looked 
desolate under the lowering sky, but he knew every inch of it, and 
loved it all. Every detail seemed to stand out very clear. A mile 
away the bare trees of Sandon Spinney made a black smudge against 
the surrounding greyness. The whole world seemed drained of 
colour, lifeless. Bobby turned in his saddle and gazed back across 
the Park. He saw the schooling gallops, the brush fences stretching 
away to the gate by which he had come in. Nearer to him were 
the remains of the old Grandstand, relic of the days when Throxton 
Park had been a race-course. In his imagination he saw it in its 
hey-day, women in crinolines, heavily whiskered men in swallow- 
tailed coats, moving leisurely in the sunshine of long ago. The 
jockeys were whiskered too, and rode with very long leathers 
horses with very long necks and very small heads, like the ones in 
the old sporting prints. Bobby knew, of course, that the horses 
were not really like that, but he always pictured them so. He had 
often laughed at himself for being so foolish. Departed glories! 
he thought. Those lovely yesterdays! he said to himself. And 
suddenly he realised that the world around him was not lifeless, 
It was alive with the lives of the men and women, yes by God, and 
horses too, who had passed that way once or twice or many times 
and now had gone. He could hear echoes of their laughter and of 
their sorrow and of the thud of horses’ hoofs. Many of them had 
had their dreams of glory and they had all had to go from this place 
and no doubt most of them had gone bravely and gallantly. Horses 
in the main were brave and splendid animals, and there was this to 
be said for the men and women who loved and rode them, that 
though they might have many faults most of them were brave and 
some were splendid. They had built up a tradition that if they had 
to die it was a fine thing to die on horseback, perhaps in battle, 
perhaps with the music of hounds or the rattle of guard-rails in their 
ears. Horsemen and warriors! he thought with a sudden fierce 
joy. That was their tradition, and if he had to die and to go from 
this place he would be loyal to it. But he hoped that he would 
not have to go yet, to leave all this beauty. He did not want to go 
yet. Dear God, he prayed, let me go on staying here for a bit. 
Please dear God don’t make me go from here yet. He looked at 
his watch. ‘Heavens!’ he exclaimed. It was half-past eleven. 
‘Come up, Simon,’ he said. The old hunter raised his head from 
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the short, wet brown grass. They did not take very long to get back 
to the house. 

On the way to Lutterton a solitary magpie flew quite low along 
the road in front of Bobby Coplow’s car. It stayed there for so 
long that he thought it would never go away. It was very unlucky 
to see a single magpie. In the past it had always meant serious 
trouble of one sort or another. The bird would not go away. 
‘ Get to hell out of here,’ Bobby said. Eventually the magpie flew 
over a hedge and disappeared. Bobby was glad when it had gone. 
But he was worried, too. It was a bad omen, like his dream. He 
drove fast all the way, but the road was not very good. It was 


ten minutes past one when he arrived at the course. The first 


race, a two-mile selling hurdle race, was over, and the bookmakers 
were starting to pay out. The indefinable race-course atmosphere 
stirred Bobby Coplow’s blood. He looked through his glasses at 
the board by the judge’s box, then at his card. Assurance had 
won by a head from Sussex Melody, with Kremlin third. There 
was @ large crowd round the totalisator stand. Bobby saw several 
people whom he knew, but he did not want to talk to them. He 
walked round the back of the stand towards the stables. Tom 
Hogan was talking to Lord and Lady Cairngorm outside one of the 
boxes. Bobby took off his hat and shook hands with them both. 
‘How are you, Bobby?’ old Lord Cairngorm murmured. He 
always spoke very quietly, and when his wife was with him he hardly 
spokeatall. It was not necessary, and in fact was almost impossible. 
Bobby liked him very much, and was rather sorry for him, too. 
But Lady Cairngorm had a lot of money. ‘I’m so glad to see you, 
Bobby,’ she said. ‘ Hogan tells me you’ve only got one ride this 
afternoon. October Miracle is a lovely horse, isn’t he? I wish he 
were mine. Will you ride Bright Angel for me in the third race ? ’ 
she asked. ‘Why, what’s happened to Croppy?’ said Bobby. 
‘Didn’t you see the first race?’ asked Lady Cairngorm. ‘Oh, 
you’ve only just arrived. That brute Stevedore fell three hurdles 
from home, and poor Croppy hurt his back rather badly. I’ve just 
come from the hospital. He won’t be able to ride any more to-day, 
the doctor says. Such bad luck for the poor man. But there it is. 
You will ride Bright Angel, won’t you?’ she asked anxiously. 
‘Thanks very much, but I won’t if you don’t mind. I’m not 
feeling too good, and I think one ride will be enough for me to-day,’ 
Bobby answered. ‘ You'll get a jockey all right, I expect,’ he 
added after a moment’s pause. ‘Oh, how beastly of you!’ said 
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Lady Cairngorm plaintively. ‘Bright Angel is just your affair, 
You couldn’t look better, either. Still, I suppose you know best, 
But I do think it’s beastly of you. Well, I must go and find some- 
body else, that’s all. Come along, Angus,’ she said, moving off 
with long strides towards the weighing-room. ‘ The best of luck, 
Bobby,’ said old Lord Cairngorm, as he started to follow his wife, 
Most of his time was spent in following his wife. But that is neither 
here nor there, as they say. 

Bobby and Hogan went into October Miracle’s box. The 
horse rubbed his lean head against Bobby’s shoulder, expelling air 
noisily through his expanded nostrils. -Bobby did not want to watch 
the second race, and stayed looking at October Miracle and talking 
to Hogan for about twenty minutes. Then he went out, crossed 
the course by the gate above the Grandstand, and walked along to 
the water jump. Reggie Hope was there with two of the Valentine 
girls and several other people. They were all very gay. ‘I’m 
going to win a packet to-day, Bobby. I’ve got my camisole on you 
at threes,’ Anne Valentine said. ‘Listen, Anne, you’re a damn 
fool,’ said Bobby. ‘ Anything can happen in a ’chase, and I don’t 
believe I’m going to win to-day. Go and hedge like hell on Grey 
Marvel; you'll get fours, I should think,’ he said. He was very 
serious. Anne Valentine looked at him. ‘ All right, I will after 
this race,’ she said. She took Bobby by the arm and led him 
away a few yards from the others. ‘ What’s the matter, old boy ?’ 
she asked. ‘Oh, nothing much; I don’t think I shall win, that’s 
all,’ Bobby answered. Anne Valentine looked at him very hard. 
She had grey eyes with long black lashes, set in a small, rather 
pointed face. Her skin was a pale golden colour, and her hair 
was thick and tawny. ‘Oh, don’t ride,’ she said. Bobby smiled 
at her. Anne Valentine thought that she had never seen anything 
so sad as the smile on Bobby Coplow’s face. ‘ I’ve got to ride,’ he 
said. 

The twelve runners were coming out for the third race, a’ three- 
mile steeplechase. They watched them through their glasses as 
they went down to the start. Gerry Gilson was riding Bright 
Angel. ‘I’ve got a bit on him each way,’ Anne Valentine told 
Bobby. ‘He’s no good. He’ll blow up in the third mile; he 
always does,’ Reggie Hope said. ‘ He’d have won a lot of races 
if they hadn’t always used him too much at the start. He runs 
himself out when he’s in front,’ said Bobby. ‘ Gerry Gilson’ll wait 
on him all right,’ he went on.. ‘ They’re off now ! ’ exclaimed Reggie 
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Hope. Bobby watched the race without much interest. But he 
hoped that Bright Angel would win, because Anne Valentine had 
backed him. She was a fine girl. The field had been reduced to 
ten by the time the water was reached. Bright Angel was lying 
fifth. All the jockeys were already spattered from head to foot 
with mud. Several of the horses slithered badly on landing, 
but none fell. ‘Blooming awful going,’ Reggie Hope exclaimed. 
He did not like swearing in front of women, although they 
often swore in front of him. He was very old-fashioned. The 
second ditch brought down another of the runners. The next fence 
was the fence of Bobby’s dreams. Prioress, who was in the lead, 
fell heavily, bringing down Bombardier, and leaving Gorcock to 
go on from Bright Angel, with the rest of the field some lengths 
behind. Bobby Coplow felt quite sick when he saw the two horses 
fall. Both of them were on their feet again in a few moments, 
and one of the jockeys too. Bobby could not see what had hap- 
pened to the other jockey, but he saw two ambulance men running 
across in front of the fence. He lowered his glasses, and took his 
cigarette-case out of his pocket. He saw that Anne Valentine was 
looking at him intently, her enormous grey eyes very wide. She 
was rather pale, he noticed. He held out his case, and she took a 
cigarette. But she did not say anything. Just before the last 
ditch Bright Angel began to go up. Two fences from home he was 
level with Gorcock’s girths, and coming over the last fence he had 
his head in front. Gerry Gilson had his whip out, but he did not 
need to use it. Bright Angel held off Gorcock’s challenge on the 
flat and went away to win the race by a length, running on strongly 
at the finish. ‘ Well, that’s that,’ said Reggie Hope. The whole 
party began to move along towards the gate opposite the paddock. 
Bobby and Anne Valentine walked side by side a few yards in 
front of the others, not saying anything. The ‘ All Right’ went 
up as they reached the paddock. ‘I don’t want to stay here; 
let’s go and look at October Miracle,’ Anne Valentine said. On the 
way to the stables they met several people whom they knew, and 
had to stop and talk to them for afew minutes. It was nearly half- 
past two when they reached October Miracle’s box. Tom Hogan 
was watching the lad sponging out his nostrils. He threw back his 
rug, so that Anne Valentine could see him properly. ‘I’ve never 
seen him look fitter ; he’ll walk that race,’ she said. They did not 
stay very long in the box. When they got back to the gate which 
led to the dressing-room they stopped. ‘I'll have to go in here 
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now. You'd better hurry or you won’t see the next race,’ said 
Bobby. ‘I don’t want to see it,’ Anne Valentine said. ‘ Yes, 
you'd better go and watch it,’ said Bobby. ‘ You won’t forget to 
back Grey Marvel, will you?’ he asked anxiously. Anne Valen- 
tine did not say anything for a moment or two. Her eyes were 
very bright. ‘No, I won’t forget,’ she answered. She gripped his 
arm suddenly. ‘ All the luck in the world,’ she said. ‘ That’s sweet 
of you, Anne; you're a grand girl,’ Bobby told her. ‘TI’ll see you 
after the race,’ said Anne Valentine. Bobby watched her as she 
walked away towards the paddock. She was small and straight 
and very slender. At the corner of the stand she turned and 
waved her hand to him and he waved back. The next moment she 
was out of sight. 

Bobby went into the dressing-room and started to change his 
clothes. The valet who always looked after him brought him the 
small bag containing his kit. His name was Sullivan and he was 
about sixty years old. Many years before he had been a successful 
steeplechase jockey and had made a lot of money. But unfor- 
tunately like a good many jockeys before and since he had spent it 
all as he earned it, so that instead of being able to set up as a trainer 
or perhaps retire altogether from racing he had had to go on working. 
Actually the drink was his trouble and when he got jobs with 
horses after he gave up riding races he lost them all through the 
drink. Now he was a jockeys’ valet and on the whole he seemed 
quite happy. But sometimes he was silent for days at a time and 
his blue eyes were sombre and melancholy. He was never tired of 
talking about his racing days and he began now to tell Bobby of an 
experience that he had once had in Ireland. It appeared that he 
was riding in a hurdle race a horse who was inclined to be difficult 
at the post. So he arranged with the starter, who was a friend of 
his, that he should wait in the paddock until all the other runners 
were lined up, and that as soon as he was level with them the race 
should be started. None of the other jockeys knew of this arrange- 
ment and when they saw him cantering down behind them they 
naturally expected him to get into line in the ordinary way. Some 
of them were not even facing in the right direction. But when he 
was almost abreast of them the starter dropped his flag. ‘ Begob, 
I was over the first hurdle before they had the reins in their hands! ’ 
he said. When Bobby laughed at this story it made the hollow 
feeling in his stomach seem more hollow. So he did not laugh very 
much. He pulled on his boots and put on his cap and picked up 
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his whip and saddle, weight-cloth and number-cloth, and went 
along to weigh out. There was a lot of noise in the weighing-room 
and he had to wait for some time while the jockeys from the previous 
race weighed in. When he got off the scales he gave the saddle 
and weight-cloth and number-cloth to Hogan, and put on his over- 
coat. He went out to the parade ring. The numbers went up 
almost immediately. October Miracle was drawn number 4, on 
the inside. Bobby looked all round for Anne Valentine. He could 
not see her anywhere. Hogan and the lad came into the ring 
with October Miracle and the lad began to lead him round in the 
parade with the other horses. Hogan came over to the corner where 
Bobby was and stood beside him. ‘Three to one bar one! Two 
to one the field!’ shouted the bookmakers. There was no sign of 
Anne Valentine. It was a hell of a lonely business waiting about 
like this. At last the bell went. The lad brought October Miracle 
over and stripped off his rug and held his head while Hogan took 
Bobby’s coat and gave him a leg up. ‘Good luck, sir,’ they said. 
The lad slipped off the leading strings and Bobby touched October 
Miracle with his heels and they walked out of the enclosure and 
through the gate on to the course. He touched him again and 
they cantered down to the start, Bobby feeling better than he had 
felt all day with October Miracle snorting and tossing his lovely 
head and moving under him with his beautiful easy action. It 
began to rain before they reached the post. 

There was a certain amount of delay at the starting-gate because 
Battleaxe as usual gave a lot of trouble. He was a liver chestnut 
with one white stocking, and he was a proper handful. He fought 
his bit and nearly bucked Denton off and lashed out with his heels 
so that all the other horses were cannoning into one another to keep 
out of his way. There was a good deal of cursing, particularly from 
Captain FitzGerald, the starter, but at last Battleaxe gave up and 
moved into the centre of the line next to Idolatry. ‘Come up 
there on Ramadan and Valiant Dust. Back on the grey; up on 
Starlight,’ Captain FitzGerald called out. ‘Steady now; easy,’ 
he said. The line of horses moved forward slowly. The gate went 
up. The fifteen runners thundered down at the black line of fence 
in a bunched mass. Bobby let October Miracle go and the horse 
took hold of his bit and a hundred yards from the start he was clear 
of the field. Fifty yards from the fence he began as usual to measure 
his take-off. He jumped perfectly, and went away after landing 
without checking at all. It was raining hard now, and Bobby 
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lowered his head so that the visor of his cap should keep the rain 
out of his eyes. Half-way to the second fence he took a pull at the 
reins. After a moment October Miracle came back to him like a 
well-trained show-ring hack. He was mad keen to race, but he had 
perfect confidence in Bobby and was quite content to go at the 
pace he wanted. Grey Marvel, Battleaxe and Ramadan shot out 
in front. Bobby watched Battleaxe carefully over the next two 
fences. He over-jumped at the first, and pitched badly on landing, 
but he recovered all right. At the second, an open ditch, Denton 
had to use his whip on him. It looked as though he might fall or 
run out before very long. But Bobby knew, somehow, that he 
would not. They were approaching that sinister fence now. As 
they started to round the sharp bend towards it Bobby had a fleeting 
moment’s fear. It passed at once and he felt quite normal again. 
Valiant Dust was close up on his inside, so he could not jump the 
fence as he wanted to. He let October Miracle increase his pace a 
little. Two lengths ahead of him Battleaxe was showing signs of 
wanting to run out. But Denton kept him at it and he got over 
safely. Bobby sat well forward as October Miracle took off and the 
fence fairly whistled under and then he lay back because of the big 
drop and slipped the reins and they landed yards out. He got 
forward again in a couple of strides, hearing a crash and a thud 
behind him and knowing that Valiant Dust was down. He pulled 
October Miracle back to his original pace and they galloped on 
behind the leaders. Well, he thought, we’re over that fence all 
right and perhaps after all there was nothing in that dream. But 
then he thought: we’ve got to jump it again, you fool, and what 
about that? I'll go on watching Battleaxe, he said, and forget the 
dream. 

He went on watching Battleaxe. Three of the fifteen starters 
had fallen now. The remainder galloped on, through the rain 
and mud. Battleaxe was running in his usual uncertain manner. 
At one fence he was over-jumping and pitching and at the next 
he was trying to run out. And then he would hit one hard 
and Bobby would make certain that he was going to fall, but he 
never did. Denton was having a hell of a ride, and it was amazing 
how he kept his seat at some of the fences. Grey Marvel was 
making all the running, and setting a hot pace, too. Going into 
the water jump he was a length in front of Battleaxe, with Rama- 
dan two lengths behind. October Miracle shortened his stride a 
little as they approached the water. He took off half a length 
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behind Ramadan and landed a length in front, a colossal leap. He — 
did not mind the rain or the heavy going or anything else. He was 
only half-extended and jumping like a stag and pulling double. 
By God, thought Bobby, there never was such a horse as October 
Miracle. They were going out into the country again for the 
second circuit. There were three plain fences now and then the 
third open ditch, and then the fence of dreams and nightmares. 
After the ditch Bobby glanced quickly backwards over his left 
shoulder. He was a good three lengths in front of Ramadan, with 
the rest of the field some distance away. He moved his hands 
forward a little and October Miracle pricked his intelligent ears and 
lengthened his stride and began to go up on the two leaders. Bobby 
kept him in the middle of the course as they started to round the 
bend. He was very afraid. He had done all this twice before that 
week and something had happened both times and it was going to 
happen now. He clenched his teeth and twenty yards from the 
fence he pulled October Miracle in slightly to meet it squarely close 
to the inner wing. He moved his hands still farther forward, and 
sat very still. 
He saw Grey Marvel’s forehand rise as he rose at the fence. 
A moment later he saw something else which made his heart 
leap sickeningly in his chest. Battleaxe had refused, and had 
swerved towards the inside of the fence. Denton was fighting 
him desperately, but seemed unable to pull him up. October 
Miracle had seen what was happening, too, and made a gigantic 
effort to avert disaster. A full fifteen feet from the fence he took 
off with a tremendous spring. As he left the ground Battleaxe’s 
shoulder struck him hard in the quarters, causing him to twist in the 
air so that he went over the fence back first, on his side. God, 
thought Bobby, it’s happened all right! Instinctively he with- 
drew his feet from the stirrup irons and tried to push himself away 
from the falling horse, who otherwise must crush him beneath his 
weight. As the ground rushed up to meet him he tucked his head 
into his chest and raised his arms to shield his face, bracing himself 
for the impact. He felt his body strike the ground with numbing 
force. There was a roaring in his ears and a sudden sharp pain in 
his head and then a great darkness enveloped him. But almost at 
once the darkness cleared and the pain and the roaring ceased and 
he found himself standing beside the fence, looking down at a 
figure which lay face downwards on the sodden turf, inert and still 
where it had fallen. He saw the black cap, the black woollen jersey 
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with the saxe-blue chevrons, and knew that it was himself. A few 
feet away October Miracle lay on his side, his mud-streaked flanks 
heaving spasmodically. Bobby felt strangely light and detached. 
Suddenly, with a shock that was both pain and fear, he knew that 
he was dead. 

He felt himself falling endlessly through outer space. And 
then he was wide awake. But he was not in his own bed. 
He was lying on his back in the open air, with the rain beating 
in his face. Denton and two ambulance men were bending over 
him, looking strained and anxious. Denton’s lips were trembling, 
and he was very white. ‘ Lie still; the ambulance will be here 
in a minute,’ one of the Red Cross men said. ‘ Help me up; I must 
get up,’ said Bobby. ‘ No, you lie still, sir,’ the other Red Cross man 
said. Bobby struggled to his knees. Something warm was trick- 
ling down his forehead. He put up his hand, and brought it away 
covered with blood. There was a deep cut in his forehead. He 
felt very sick and giddy, and he could not think clearly. One of 
the Red Cross men was unrolling a lint bandage. ‘ You must lie 
still, sir,’ he said. He took Bobby by the arm. ‘ Help me up,’ said 
Bobby. The man helped him up. A few feet from the fence 
October Miracle lay on his side, muddy, glistening with wet, un- 
naturally huddled. He would never win the Grand National now. 
His back was broken. Everything dropped inside Bobby. ‘Oh, 
God, so it was you!’ he said. He stumbled forward, and knelt 
down beside his horse. He put out his hand and touched the soft 
muzzle. 

October Miracle neighed feebly, and his muzzle stirred faintly 
in Bobby’s hand. Suddenly he quivered, stretched his limbs, 
and was still. Bobby knelt beside him. The rain poured down. 
He felt a hand on his shoulder, and looked up. It was Denton, 
‘I don’t know what to say, Mister Coplow,’ he said. He was 
nearly crying. ‘ You mustn’t worry; it wasn’t your fault,’ said 
Bobby. Blood and tears mingled in his mouth with a salty tang. 
He knelt beside his dead horse, in the rain. 





















AN ARABIAN HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
BY J. E. V. TYZACK. 


‘Tue Bank will be closed on the 31st of March for the feast of 
Hashem-Bahr.’ ‘The Government Offices will all be closed on the 
3lst of March for the feast of Hashem-Bahr.’ And on the 30th 
of March, 

‘Please, Sahib? Fair at Sheikh Othman to-morrow. I go, 
and Abdul, Captain-Sahib’s bearer, look after you ?’ 

‘Very well. You can go after breakfast, but if Abdul doesn’t 
look after me properly, you'll be fined. Understand? What is 
on to-morrow at Sheikh? Another Christmas, I suppose.’ 

‘Thank you, Sahib. Yes, Sahib. Arab Christmas.’ Beaming 
all over his fat, brown face, Said retires to join the circle of other 
bearers who are joyfully anticipating all the thrilling excitements 
of the morrow. Every holiday is ‘Christmas.’ So strongly has 
our one big celebration of the year impressed itself on the native 
mind, that the word has come to mean all celebrations, whatever 
the religion. And with the multitude of religions represented in 
the Eastern cosmopolis of Aden, the ‘ Christmases’ are many. 

By all these portents do we know that the annual festival of 
the saint of Sheikh Othman has come once more. For two days 
all the Mohammedans of Aden and the surrounding country will 
turn their faces to the village of Sheikh Othman. There they will 
lose themselves in an ecstasy of religious fervour. They will be 
mystified by the conjurers and thrilled by the swordsmen, and 
will sample all the wonderful array of a thousand stalls. At night 
you may see them chewing the care-banishing ghat, or having all 
trouble chased away by the twinkling feet of the dancers. 

Hashem-Bahr is not an old saint, for he only died about thirty 
years ago. Neither was there anything very striking in the manner 
of his life. Many are the tales that are told and written about 
him ; some may be true, but most of them are only for the credulous. 
It would seem that he was an Arab who lived in the old town of 
Aden, which is built on the hill-encircled floor of what, long ages 
ago, was the crater of a volcano. He was not a man of wealth or 
position, but a porter in the house of a merchant, where he dozed 
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on the steps all the morning and chewed ghat in the afternoon. 
There was little to show the saintly future which was to be his, 
Hashem-Bahr was a man of few words, a devout Moslem, who 
mixed with the poor and was a source of wisdom and advice to 
women who came to him in secret. To men he was never known 
to unburden his heart. At times, moved by some inward passion, 
he would retire to the hills of the Crater to commune with Allah 
and his Prophet. . 

Sheikh Othman is a village some eight miles from Aden, an oasis 
from whose well the town gets its water. In the days of Hashem- 
Bahr Sheikh Othman had no saint, though many were the perils 
that beset the village—a regiment of soldiers, cafés, dancing girls, 
and mosquitoes. And great was the torment of Hashem-Bahr over 
these perils. Allah must send a saint to Sheikh Othman. But 
first Hashem-Bahr would build a mosque in the village, and he 
spoke of it to people. But they asked, ‘ Where is the money ? 
You have no money.’ He said no more, but carried on with his 
job as a porter. And many were the women who came to him in 
secret for advice, each leaving a little silver. 

One day Hashem-Bahr went to the merchant for whom he 
worked, gave him a bag of silver, and begged him to buy a plot 
of land in Sheikh Othman. Then did the merchant realise that 
he was dealing with a holy man. The land was bought, and later, 
after a few years, the mosque was built. There it stands to-day, 
with a white dome and minaret, and a courtyard with a palm-tree, 
a well, and a fountain. Hashem-Bahr made his pilgrimages to this 
mosque and at times would remain inside for many days without 
food or drink. 

Hashem-Bahr grew old, and as the years passed so his reputation 
as a saint increased, until at last he fell ill and knew that his time 
had come. He insisted that he should be buried in his mosque. 
But that would be impossible without the permission of the author- 
ities, and they showed little appreciation of the sanctity of Hashem- 
Bahr, or the importance of the mosque being his last resting-place. 
The regulations were clear on the point. He must be properly 
and suitably buried in that piece of land set aside for such purpose. 
The permission was refused. 

Hashem-Bahr rapidly got worse. And still he was denied the 
comfort of knowing that his mosque would receive him when he 
died. So when all persuasion failed he issued an ultimatum. He 
refused to die until the permission was given. And just one hour 
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before his death, so the story is told, those in power relented and 
the permit was signed. Thus was his sainthood confirmed and the 
miracle performed. He was buried under the white dome of his 
mosque in Sheikh Othman. 

Every year the festival of Hashem-Bahr is celebrated. From 
dawn the Aden road is a straggling procession of camels, donkeys, 
taxis, rattling Ford *buses, while those who are too poor to ride 
—or are saving their annas for a better use—walk. All good 
Mohammedans, and all those who follow the god of pleasure, are 
determined to see the festival and sample the delights of the fair. 
This year the festival is at the end of March, and although it is hot 
Aden has not yet reached the condition of a Turkish bath, which 
it will a month later. There is a stiff breeze blowing across the 
flat, sandy isthmus which connects the ancient volcano to the 
mainland, and it is raising a stinging mist of sand and dust. As 
you get closer to Sheikh Othman the crowd is thicker, and so is the 
dust stirred up by their feet and the cars. 

There is a large open space by the side of the mosque of Hashem- 
Bahr, a large field of dust. This is being churned up into a choking 
fog by the camel races. Here comes the finish of one, a dozen 
camels, heads stretched up, legs stretched out in an ungainly stride, 
moving at a pace which is surprising when you are only used to 
seeing them ambling along the street. A boy is perched high on 
each one’s back, shrieking at the top of his voice, encouraging his 
mount by every endearment and epithet in the Arab tongue. The 
start is about a mile away and the only sign of their approach is 
the cloud of brown dust in the distance. Then suddenly they 
appear through it, or rather at the head of it, for it follows close 
behind. The finish is by the mosque and here there is a thick crowd, 
as voluble as the riders, into which the camels drive, reckless of 
who may be in the way. Unwilling heads pulled up, jockeys well 
back with elbows out, they stop in a short half-circle. 

But the camel races are only the beginning of the day’s amuse- 
ments. They finish at ten in the morning, and then there is the 
great moment of the day when the new green silk veil is carried 
in procession to the mosque, to be put on the tomb of Hashem- 
Bahr. This veil is renewed each year at the festival. The crowd 
is packed in one solid mass, all straining to see the procession. 
Here it comes winding through the press, the veil under a silk- 
covered tabernacle, escorted by dancers turning dizzily in tiny 
circles, and by the monotonous beating of the tom-toms, The feet 
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of the dancers and the shuffling of the crowd is stirring the dust 
ceaselessly, until everything is seen as through a fog. But even 
the dust cannot dim the colour of the scene, so different from the 
drab, rocky waste of the Aden hills ; the brilliant purple and green 
of the tabernacle, the flags of green, purple, and red silk, and the 
holiday dresses of the crowd. 

After the veil has been taken into the mosque the real dancing 
begins, the dancing which will slowly work itself up into a frenzy 
of religious ecstasy. First the little band twists through the crowd 
in a wide circle, led by a man seated on the shoulders of two com- 
panions and beating a tom-tom. Several of the dancers are carrying 
poles from the top of which are hanging streamers, flags, and small 
bells. They prance in small circles, turning first one way and then 
the other, all the time chanting a monotonous recitative. Gradually 
a space is cleared in the centre of the crowd. Still they move round 
its edge until the space is about the size of two tennis courts. 

Then the dance changes. Instead of forming a procession they 
move backwards and forwards across the open space in a line. 
Round and round they spin, tirelessly, sometimes upright, some- 
times crouching, never stopping, and as a background to it all, 
the chanting which never changes. Already after only one hour 
a man is twirling a sword, but it will be long yet before they reach 
the stage of abandonment when they will cut themselves. To-day 
there will be little blood flowing, for it is not such a popular pastime 
as it used to be. Most of it is very rapid sword play which creates 
an illusion of ghastly mutilation without ever touching the body. 
To watch these dancers for long is to find oneself unconsciously 
swaying to the monotonous beat of the chanting, and undoubtedly 
after a time it does have some kind of hypnotic effect. It requires 
an effort—well assisted by the dust and the smells—to move away 
from it. 

Leave the dancing and walk down the main street of the village, 
which has a broad, tree-lined space on each side of the road—it 
would be a boulevard if this were a French colony. To-day it is 
filled by a long row of booths. Here is fruit, bananas, oranges, 
papaws, and large, pink-fleshed water-melons cut into slices, their 
delicate freshness soon lost under the dust. Or there are sweet- 
meats of every description, huge slabs of toffee, and candy of a most 
peculiar colour and texture. How much of their strangeness is due 
to the dust it is scarcely wise to investigate. And the flies are 
having as joyful a holiday as the children: 
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Some of the booths bring back memories of village fairs in 
England, although these are crude caricatures—or less sophisticated 
pleasures. You can have six shots with an airgun for an anna. 
Darts are used, and the target is a square of white cardboard 
covered with blobs of some chemical which spurts into flame when 
it is hit. The apparatus is simple and can be put up anywhere, 
wherever the crowd is thickest. As the distance from gun to target 
' js only three or four yards, or less, the risk is slight. This show 
does a roaring trade and young and old must try for that thrilling 
burst of crackling fire. 

Even the roundabouts are here; four unrecognisable animals 
slung from a cross fixed to the top of a revolving, central pillar. 
And the wheel is there, to renew childhood’s memories of Blackpool. 
There are only four rough seats, and the highest one ever gets is 
but a bare ten feet ; but simple though it may be, Abdul and Said 
will go back to the hills with a tale that will scarcely be believed. 
Of course there is a conjurer, hidden inside his canvas-walled com- 

und. Two annas to see a miracle performed. The tricks are 
simple, but then so is the audience. Most modern touch of all, 
fit tribute to the influence of the aerodrome down the road, is the 
model aeroplane built round a small tricycle. Up and down the 
road it goes, the propeller racing in the wind, never idle while the 
hours are light. 

All along-that broad road there are small groups of men surround- 
ing two, or maybe three, dancers. The same prancing step, the 
same crouch, the same chant, up and down they go, a few paces 
forward, a few paces back, until at last they fall in a stupor of ex- 
haustion and self-hypnotism. They are carried into the mosque, 
laid in front of the tomb of the saint, and at once they jump up, 
fresh and completely recovered. Yet another miracle has been 
performed. 

And so it will go on all day long. At night the flares are lit, 
the bundles of ghat are brought out, and in some of the cafés the 
girls will dance. Every café and house is full, and there everyone 
will sit, hour after hour, endlessly chattering, until at last the ghat 
has its effect, and gradually one by one they fade away into sleep. 
The flares are put out. At last there is silence, except for the shrill 
whistling of the crickets. The police go home to bed, thankful 
that yet another fair of Hashem-Bahr is over without any dangerous 
excitement, other than a very little voluntary blood-letting. 
Aden. 














THE ECHO. 


BY M. BARCLAY. 


Tue shad-bush flung its long feathery sprays out over the water 
and they could see the heron standing motionless in the shallows 
watching for minnows. Cupping his mouth with his small brown 
hands, Pierre called in a shrill voice across the river : 

* Marie-Ange . . . Marie-Ange . . . where are you?’ As the 
answering voice floated back and re-echoed among the distant hills 
—‘ Marie-Ange . . . Marie-Ange . . . where are you?’ the heron 
rose slowly from the water and flapping its wings flew away towards 
the farm. 

Every year the heron built its nest of dried twigs on the top 
of the high fir-tree at the edge of the river, and when Marie-Ange 
and Pierre called across the water to the voice that answered them 
from behind the mountains, it always rose and flew away in the 
direction of the farm. 

When the farmer saw the heron flying overhead across the fields 
he knew that his children were playing beside the river. 

‘I wonder why it always goes away as soon as it hears the 
voice,’ Marie-Ange said as they stood watching the heron flying 
across the sky. Its long legs trailed straight out behind it and 
there was a fold in its outstretched neck. 

* Perhaps it knows that the voice is a spirit,’ Pierre said dreamily. 

‘There are no such things as spirits,’ Marie-Ange said scorn- 
fully. ‘ Father says it is only an echo, that’s what it is . . . only 
an echo.’ 

In the stillness they could hear the whir of partridge wings 
within the wood and the rustle of a rabbit in the undergrowth. 
A transparent blue mist veiled the purple cones clustering on the 
upper branches of the balsam-trees and the air was heavy with the 
smell of the resinous gum that oozed from their blistered trunks. 

‘Nobody knows about everything,’ Pierre said thoughtfully. 
‘Father knows about the fields and how to make crops grow, 
and about the horses and the pigs and why the hens have stopped 
laying ; but perhaps he doesn’t know about spirits. He said there 
were no such things as ghosts . . . but Berthe has seen one... 
she saw it quite distinctly. It came into her room the night her 
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lover died . . . the wind blew the candle out . . . but she could 
see it standing beside her bed.’ 

‘Mother says Berthe is very ignorant,’ Marie-Ange said dis- 
dainfully, ‘she can’t read or write and she didn’t even know that 
our ancestors came over from France.’ 

‘No one can know about everything,’ Pierre said obstinately. 
‘ Berthe can make beautiful butter and she knows about herbs that 
can cure rheumatism.’ 

Marie-Ange turned away; she did not want to be persuaded 
against her better judgment. And yet, Berthe had seen a spirit 

. and she knew that Berthe did not tell lies. And although 
she had spoken so contemptuously about the mysterious voice that 
called in answer to them across the river... why... if it was 
only an echo, did she feel that cold shiver down her spine when- 
ever she heard it? Perhaps Pierre was right . . . perhaps nobody 
could know about everything. 

Turning their backs on the river together, they ascended the 
grass-worn road that led up towards the farm. When they reached 
the top of the road they could see the farmer in the fields driving 
the harrow over the dark-brown earth and through the open door 
of the dairy-house they could hear the sound of the wooden plunger 
revolving in the churn as Berthe turned the handle. 

One day when the barley was ready for cutting, the colt got 
into the field and galloped up and down, crushing down the crop. 
Earlier in the day the farmer had gone into the town to sell some 
pigs and the farmer’s wife called from the door of the farm-house 
to Pierre to go into the field and catch it. 

Every time Pierre came near it the colt scampered to the other 
end of the field and then stood watching him with its bright eyes 
as much as to say, ‘Catch me if you can!’ At last he decided 
to go and get the mare out of the stable, as he thought, when the 
colt saw her, it would follow him out of the field. He put the 
halter round the mare’s neck and, tying a rope to it, he wound the 
other end round his wrist and led her out of the stable. 

When the mare saw the colt standing amongst the quivering 
silvery oats she gave a loud whinny like a cry and bolted towards 
it. The sudden jerk on the rope threw Pierre to the ground, and 
as he was unable to unwind the rope from his wrist, he was dragged 
along behind the frantic mare. 

When at last they caught her and she stood still by the side 
of the colt, Pierre lay without moving on the ground, and although 
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his eyes were wide open he could not see Marie-Ange as she bent 
over him. 

When the doctor arrived he said that Pierre’s head had been 
badly injured as he was dragged over the ground and that he 
would be ill for a long time. He lay quite still as if he were asleep and 
everyone spoke with hushed voices as though afraid of waking him. 

Marie-Ange went out into the silent farm-yard. A saffron- 
coloured light shone on the barns and out-houses and the dung-hill 
cast a long black shadow on the ground. She crossed the cow-plank 
and began walking down the road that led beside the woods in a 
straight line to the river. The flute-like notes of some strange 
bird whistled at intervals somewhere high up among the tree-tops. 
It sounded like an imaginary bird piping at intervals in a panto- 
mime. She pictured it standing on the very top of the highest 
balsam-tree—a lovely feathered weathercock outlined against the 
sky. The world seemed strangely silent and unreal . . . the long 
shadows of the trees on the grass . . . the apricot-coloured lilies 
hanging their heads in the shade . . . the phantom bird calling 
from the tree-tops ! 

The sun was shining on the river and the birch-trees growing 
at its edge dipped their pendulous branches into the water. 

Suddenly in the stillness she heard a voice calling across the river : 

*‘Marie-Ange . . . Marie-Ange .. . where are you?’ It floated 
out over the deserted world, became fainter, and was lost in the 
shade amongst the trees. She sat up listening intently and at 
the same moment the heron rose from the river and flew straight 
up over her head. 

A gauze veil seemed to hang between her and the river, but 
through it she could see the luminous light on the tops of the 
mountains and the ghost-like flowers that were reflected in the water. 

When she reached the top of the road Marie-Ange could see 
Monsieur le Curé standing under the willow-tree talking to her 
father, and she noticed that her father’s shoulders were bent like 
the shoulders of an old man. Inside the doorway she could see 
Ler mother sitting with her head bowed in her arms. When Mon- 
sieur le Curé saw her he laid his hand on her shoulder and said 
gently: ‘Little Pierre is dead.’ 

It was getting dark. Large sphinx moths were hovering over 
the evening primroses and the buckwheat growing on the side of 
the hill looked like freshly fallen snow. 

Montreal. 




















SHAKESPEARE’S WILD FLOWERS. 
BY ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 


SHAKESPEARE looked at wild flowers not as a botanist, but as a 
countryman looks at them. Every word he wrote about the familiar 
denizens of the meadows, fields and hedgerows of Warwickshire, 
the glades of the Forest of Arden and the banks of the Avon testifies 
to his keen powers of observation and his delight in the beauty and 
fragrance of wild flowers. Above all, he seems to have loved the 
spring flowers, ‘ the sweet o’ the year,’ heralding the joyous time, 


‘When proud pied April dress’d in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.’ 


Who has described so perfectly as Shakespeare the English 
primrose with its rare combination of pale, ethereal sweetness and 
merry radiance ? 


‘ Primrose, first born child of Ver, 
Merry Springtime’s harbinger, 
With her bells dim.’ 


Ben Jonson called primroses ‘the glory of the spring,’ and 
indeed ‘the first ambassadors thereof,’ as they are described in 
Parkinson’s Paradisus, shine in the copses and by the hedgerows 
with a luminous beauty lacking in flowers far more brilliant of hue. 
The woodlands are lit by their pale flames as they are lit by no 
other flower. As Giles Fletcher wrote two centuries ago, 


‘the woods’s late wintry head 
Wide flaming primroses set all on fier.’ 


The colour of the flower is impossible to describe, save by ‘ primrose ’ 
or by the word used by both Shakespeare and Milton—pale. 
Shakespeare also describes them as ‘dim’ and ‘faint.’ Spenser, 
in his Shepherd’s Calendar, wrote of ‘ Primroses greene’ and he is 
more accurate than Wordsworth, who calls them yellow. For 
seen in the mass there is a pale yet dominant greenish tone in the 
luminous colour of the flowers, and indisputably the ethereal loveli- 
ness of this colour cannot be described as yellow. This ‘ pale’ 
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colour is in perfect harmony with their exquisite, fresh, pure scent. 
Perdita’s reference to 




































‘pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bold Phoebus in his strength’ 


has never yet been satisfactorily explained. Yet the same tradi- 
tional belief in the love of the sun for certain flowers apparently 
underlies Milton’s phrase ‘ the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies,’ 
and Drayton, in his Eclogue, speaks of the pansy and marigold 
as ‘ Phoebus’ paramours.’ 

Violets are mentioned by Shakespeare eighteen times, and to 
one of his most charming women he gave the name of the flower 
beloved through the centuries by all the great poets. He invariably 
refers to the sweet violet, Viola odorata, 


‘Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


He accurately describes the fleeting nature of their exquisite scent, 


‘Sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
No more.’ 


We are all familiar with this curious characteristic of the scent of 
violets. The keen, sweet fragrance suggestive of a mossy bank is 
indeed ‘ the perfume and suppliance of a minute,’ for after that the 
scent apparently vanishes, and we can smell it no more. In child- 
hood we imagined we had ‘ smelt the smell out of the violets,’ but 
the flowers were, of course, still full of fragrance. Ionone is the 
dominant substance in their scent, and ionone has a soporific effect 
on the sense of smell. It is our sense of smell that is exhausted, 
not the scent of the violets. The old herbalists may have had no 
knowledge of the constituents of violet scent, but they knew its 
soporific effect, and to these flowers they ascribed the ‘ gift of 
sleep.’ To quote Anthony Askham : 


‘For them that may not sleep for sickness seethe violets in 
water and at even let him soke well hys feete in the water to the 
ancles ; when he goeth to bed bind of this herb to his temples, 
and he shall slepe well by the grace of God.’ 





Garden varieties of the sweet-scented violet are more richly 
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scented, but they lack the exquisitely pure, keen scent of the wild 
flower. Sweetest of all violet scents is that of the white violet, 
a fact pointed out three centuries ago, by that great connoisseur of 
scents—Lord Bacon. Was it to white violets that Laertes referred 
when he bade them lay his sister in the earth ? 


‘Lay her in the earth 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring.’ 


Shakespeare, in one phrase in Midsummer Night’s Dream, speaks 
of the ‘ nodding violet.’ The violet does not nod its head in the 
modern sense of the word. ‘Nodding’ here signifies the bending 
downwards of the flower, which is a characteristic of the growth of 
this plant. In another passage, Shakespeare indeed emphasises the 
fact that the flower does not ‘ nod ’ but ‘ wags’ its head in a strong 
wind, 
‘They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the Violet 
Not wagging his sweet head.’ 


Sprengel was the first great botanist to note that the violet holds 
its flower upside down, and after careful study came to the conclusion 
that the reason for this position, which adds so much to the beauty of 
the flower, was to prevent rain damaging the pollen. Shakespeare 
may not have appreciated the reason, but his phrase ‘ the nodding 
violet ’ shows he had observed the graceful, downward bend of the 
stalk. He described in poetic language the characteristic growth 
of the flower so frequently emphasised by botanists in later times. 
But the loveliest passage about violets is that in Twelfth Night, 


‘That strain again. It had a dying fall; 

O it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bed of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 


Modern research has proved that scent in flowers is built up like 
a chord of music, the scent consisting of the blended perfumes of 
various similar substances, the characteristic perfume being con- 
tributed by the dominant substance. Shakespeare seems to have 
had an intuitive knowledge of the mysterious relation of scent to 
music, for how else could he have compared a certain strain to the 
scent of violets borne and enriched by a south wind ? 
Pansies Shakespeare mentions three times, and in two cases he 
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calls the flower by the old country name of Love-in-idleness. The 
name signifies love in vain, or to no purpose. Both Chaucer and 
Tyndale use the phrase ‘in idleness’ in this sense. Hence the 
force of Oberon’s command. Parkinson, in his Paradisus, mentions 
Love-in-idleness amongst the ‘foolish names’ given to Viola 
tricolor—‘ Some give it foolish names, as Love-in-idleness, Call me 
to you and Three faces in a hood.’ 

Daffodils Shakespeare mentions only twice, but in each case it 
is plain that to him they symbolised more than any other spring 
flowers the bravery, joyousness and brightness, not only of spring, 
but of youth. Perdita’s daffodils, 


‘ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty,’ 


are suggestive of the swift courage of youth, and Autolycus’ song 
is full of the same dauntless gladness, 


‘When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh, the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year.’ 


With what rare fancy Shakespeare depicts the meadow flowers, 
above all cowslips, 


‘The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled Cowslip, Burnet and sweet Clover.’ 


One of the fairies in Midsummer Night’s Dream speaks of cowslips 
as the ‘ pensioners tall ’ of the fairy queen. ‘ Pensioners’ nowadays 
usually denotes men of humble rank, too old to work, but Queen 
Elizabeth’s ‘ pensioners ’ were chosen from among the noblest and 
tallest young men in the kingdom. They were attired in livery 
of a golden hue and wore their sovereign’s ‘ favours,’ usually jewels, 
such as rubies, etc. Cowslips were Titania’s ‘ pensioners tall.’ 

Twice only does Shakespeare give any indication of the size of 
his fairies, and in both cases in connection with cowslips. The 
‘ cowslips tall,’ who were Titania’s pensioners, indicates the size of 
the fairy queen, and Ariel could lie ‘in a cowslip’s bell.’ 

In the spring song in Love’s Labour’s Lost there is another glimpse 
of the meadows, 


‘When Daisies pied and Violets blue 
And Lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And Cuckoo buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight.’ 
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No botanist would describe lady-smocks (Cardamine pratensis) as 
‘ silver-white,’ for, strictly speaking, the flowers are a pale lavender, 
but to those of us who are country folk Shakespeare’s phrase rings 
true. For when their dainty flowers grow in thousands, the 
meadows seem agleam with them, and in the spring sunlight they 
look as Shakespeare describes them—-silver-white. Cuckoo buds 
are surely buttercups, for what other flower ‘ of yellow hue’ can be 
associated with lady-smocks to ‘ paint the meadows with delight’ ? 

Daisies ‘ smelless yet most quaint’ in honour of which Chaucer 
wrote some of his loveliest lines, Spenser’s ‘ daintie Daisies’ are 
not frequently mentioned by Shakespeare. But there is the unfor- 
gettable simile in ‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ 


‘Without the bed her other faire hand was 
On the green coverlet, whose perfect: white 
Showed like an April Daisy on the Grass.’ 


Apart from these flowers which have ever been the favourites 
of prince and peasant alike, the wild flowers Shakespeare mentions 
chiefly are those which through the centuries have caught the 
attention of humble country folk. 

Both Shakespeare and Milton associate the hawthorn with 
shepherds, and to them, as to Spenser, it was ‘ the May tree,’ the 
tree whose flowering-time heralded the most joyous season of the 
year. The hawthorn has always been a favourite with shepherds, 
for it is one of the few trees that grows thickly in bleak parts and 
consequently affords both shade and shelter. 


‘Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

O yes, it doth, a thousand fold it doth.’ 


The ‘long purples’ which figured in Ophelia’s ‘ fantastic garlands’ 
Shakespeare also associated with shepherds. 

Bilberries, as every country person knows, stain the fingers and 
lips a blue such as is imparted by no other fruit. Hence the simile 
in Pistol’s command, 

‘ Where fires thou findest unraked and hearths unswept 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry.’ 


Thorns and briers are frequently mentioned by Shakespeare, 
and he uses the words as they are used by country folk to this day 
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to denote any thorny plants and as metaphors of troubles. Thus 
poor Ophelia, 


‘Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Shew me the steep and thorny path to Heaven.’ 


Again in King John, 


‘I am amazed methinks; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.’ 


In Henry V thistles are ranked with contempt by the Duke of 
Burgundy amongst ‘hateful Docks, Kecksies and Burs.’ But 
Shakespeare did not forget to note the love of the ‘humble bee’ 
for the thistle flower, 


‘Good Monsieur Cobweb, good, monsieur; get your weapons 
ready in your hand, and kill me a good red-hipped humble bee on 
the top of a Thistle, and good monsieur, bring me the honey bag.’ 


In what other literature are the beauty, the fragrance, and 
above all the atmosphere of Tudor gardens depicted as in Shake- 
speare’s writings ? How vividly those formal plots, ‘ circummured 
with brick,’ with their ‘ curiously knotted gardens,’ their ‘ pleached 
bowers where honeysuckles ripened by the sun forbid the sun to 
enter,’ their mazes, broad open walks, ‘thick pleached alleys,’ 
‘ silver fountains,’ sundials and flower-beds, railed or enclosed with 
trellis-work, are set before us. Those beds were never planted as 
they are nowadays, with flowers all of one colour, but posy-fashion, 
in mixed colours, as Shakespeare described them, 


‘ Like sapphires, pearls and rich embroideries.’ 


Parkinson, in his Paradisus, describes tulips so planted—‘ one 
colour answering and setting of another that the place where they 
stand may resemble a piece of curious needlework or a piece of 
painting.’ 

In how few words Shakespeare depicts sunrise in the garden, 
moonlight, the beauty of the unfolding buds, the scents of roses, 
the rich beauty of carnations, the purity of the lily (the flower that 
to Shakespeare as to Spenser was ‘ the lady of the flow’ring field ’), 
the fragrance and colours of pinks, honeysuckles, larksheels, mari- 
golds, columbines, fleur de luce, to mention but a few. 

Is there in any foreign literature a lyric so lovely as Shake- 
speare’s lyric of sunrise in a garden? A garden so full of dew that 
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the horses of the sun can be watered at ‘the springs on chaliced 
flowers,’ the garden awaking to the glory of day to the music of the 
lark’s song ? 

‘Hark, Hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies. 

And winking Mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes. 
With everything that pretty is, My lady sweet, arise.’ 


A miniature of early morning is enshrined in the brief phrase, 
‘the morn’s dew on the myrtle leaf,’ the ‘ soft myrtle ’ that Isabella 
contrasted with ‘ the gnarled, unwedgeable oak.’ Nor does he forget 
the rare beauty of ‘ morning roses freshly washed with dew.’ Nor 
the garden in moonlight, when ‘ weeps each little flower’ with 
dew, when the herbs ‘ have on them the cold dew o’ the night,’ 
and the tops of the trees in the orchard are agleam in the moon’s 
rays. 


‘ By yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.’ 


To Shakespeare, as to all true country folk, the unfolding of a 
bud was a mystery of rare fascination, and that great master of the 
human heart compared it to the awakening of love, 


‘This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet.’ 


And again, 
‘She never told her love 


But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek.’ 


To roses Shakespeare refers wellnigh a hundred times. But as 
I wrote an article on ‘Shakespeare’s Roses’ which was published 
in the CoRNHILL, July, 1934, I am not writing further on the subject 
now. 

Lilies Shakespeare mentions over twenty times, and though he 
does not refer to the Madonna lily by name, there is no doubt that 
this was ‘the unsullied lily,’ the ‘ sweetest, fairest lily’ of which 
he wrote. For the Madonna lily, grown and valued for its medicinal 
qualities in Anglo-Saxon times and probably long before, remained 
‘the lily’ for centuries. 
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To Perdita, carnations and ‘streaked gilliflowers’ were ‘ the 
fairest flowers o’ the season.’ Few flowers indeed were more 
popular in Shakespeare’s day. Ben Jonson’s ‘rich carnations,’ 
the ‘streaked gilliflowers’ beloved by Spenser, were the chief 
florists’ flowers, and leading growers vied with each other in pro- 
ducing the finest varieties. 

The crown imperial figures amongst Perdita’s flowers. Yet 
this flower was of comparatively recent introduction in Shake- 
speare’s time and Gerard speaks of it as a rare and strange plant. 
Parkinson chose the new spring flowering treasure from Persia for 
the subject of the first chapter of his Paradisus. ‘The Crown 
Imperial,’ he says, ‘ for his stately beautifulnesse deserveth the first 
place in this our Garden of Delight.’ But larkspurs and marigolds 
had been favourite flowers for centuries, particularly marigolds. 
Marigolds were among the flowers, ‘ hot lavender, mints, savory, 
marjoram,’ chosen by Perdita to give to men of middle age. And to 
marigolds Shakespeare compares royal favourites, 


‘Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the Marigold at the sun’s eye.’ 


More herbs figure in Shakespeare’s writings than in those of 
any of his contemporaries save the herbalists. He mentions over 
twenty herbs exclusive of numerous garden flowers valued as much 
for their herbal properties as for their beauty. ‘ Flowers of winter,’ 
as rosemary and rue are described in The Winter’s Tale, aptly recalls 
one of the chief uses of the evergreen herbs in the sixteenth century. 
Nowadays our gardens are full of interest during the bleakest months 
of the year, largely owing to the Chinese shrubs, such as Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Viburnum fragrans, etc., introduced during the last 
century. But in the sixteenth century the interest of the winter 
season centred chiefly in the knot gardens and dwarf shrub mazes 
laid out in evergreen herbs. They were the ‘ flowers of winter.’ 
It is a far cry from Tudor knot gardens to a modern International 
Flower Show, but it was a knot garden laid out chiefly with Shake- 
speare’s ‘ flowers of winter’ that won the Gold Medal at the last 
International Flower Show, held in New York. And there is every 
indication that these fascinating evergreen gardens, whose beauty 
depends solely on the varying shades of green, will again become 
fashionable. 

‘Cheerful rosemarie,’ as Spenser calls it, retains its colour and 
fragrance so long after being picked that it was the favourite ever- 
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green at both weddings and funerals—an emblem of constancy and 
remembrance. Hence ‘rosemary for remembrance.’ 

Rue, like rosemary, keeps ‘ seeming and savour all the winter 
long.’ This herb figures frequently in Saxon herbals, and it was 
highly valued for its medicinal qualities. Shakespeare twice calls 
it ‘herb of Grace,’ an old name, owing probably to the association 
of the plant with rue or repentance. Loudon, writing in 1838, 
says rue ‘is to this day called Ave Grace in Sussex.’ Shakespeare 
and Spenser differ in their appreciation of the scent of rue. Spenser 
calls it ‘ rank smelling rue,’ but Shakespeare writes of its ‘ savour ’ 
and ranked it among the nosegay herbs. 


Crown. Indeed, Sir, she was the sweet marjoram of the salad 
or rather the herb of Grace. 
LaFev. They are not salad herbs, you knave, they are nose 


herbs. 


Perdita’s ‘ hot lavender,’ the herb Spenser describes as ‘ still 
grey,’ has always been valued for its fragrance, and it is therefore 
the more noteworthy that Bacon does not list it amongst his sweet- 
smelling plants. 

There are about fourteen species of savory, but in Shakespeare’s 
day, as now, only two—winter savory and summer savory—were 
commonly grown in gardens. Winter savory (S. montana) is now 
a valued shrub for the rock garden, for it flowers in August, but as 
a seasoning herb it is neglected. Marjoram was a favourite culinary 
and salad herb in the sixteenth century, and Parkinson says winter 
marjoram was more commonly used in this than in any other 
country and was highly esteemed. Hence the Clown’s compliment 
—‘ the sweet marjoram of the salad,’ and ‘Sweet marjoram’ was 
the password given by Edgar to King Lear. 

Hyssop figures conspicuously in Iago’s ‘ garden sermon.’ This 
highly valued herb was commended by Spenser ‘ for green wounds’ 
remedies.’ Although a picturesque shrub in flower it is seldom 
grown now, but so commonly in Tudor times that Parkinson, in 
writing of it in the kitchen-garden section of his Paradisus, says 
it is unnecessary to describe a plant ‘ knowne to all that have been 
in a Garden.’ But in The Garden of Pleasant Flowers he describes 
four varieties and gives a delightful account of gilded hyssop with 
‘leaves of so pleasant a colour especially in Summer, that they 
provoke many Gentlewomen to wear them in their heads and on 
their armes, with as much delight as any faire flower can give.’ 
VOL. 151.—No. 905. 39 
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Lettuces, which also figure in Iago’s sermon, were grown in 
Shakespeare’s time in great variety, quite as many as we have 
to-day. Parkinson says: ‘There are so many sorts and so great 
diversitie to Lettuce that I doubt I shall scarce be beleeved of a 
great many.’ The finest kind was the Roman red lettuce. Parkin- 
son says this was first introduced into England by John Tradescant, 
gardener to Charles I and Henrietta Maria, and he quotes Trades- 
cant’s authority for the statement that when cut and the refuse 
thrown away, this lettuce weighed over a pound. Lettuces were 
eaten not only in salads but also ‘ boyled to serve for many sorts 
of dishes of meate as the Cookes know best.’ 

Many herbs mentioned by Shakespeare are now rarely if ever 
used. Few were more highly esteemed than holy thistle (Carduus 
benedictus), held almost sacred, as its name implies, for its healing 
properties. Hence the force of Margaret’s jesting prescription for 
Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing. Camomile we use neither for 
medicinal purposes nor for the making of camomile lawns. Great 
stretches of lawn in the gardens of Buckingham Palace are planted 
with camomile, and yet of the thousands who attend the royal 
garden parties few notice this interesting fact. There is, I believe, 
no other instance of a camomile lawn in London, which is the more 
strange when we consider that in the driest summer camomile 
always retains its fresh green colour and apparently, as Falstaff 
observed, ‘ the more it is trodden on the faster it grows.’ It makes 
the closest and finest turf imaginable. 

We no longer rub bee-hives with balm (Melissa officinalis) nor 
furniture with juice of balm to give it a pleasant scent. Mrs. 
Quickly commanded the other ‘ fairies’ at Windsor Castle, 


‘The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm and every pleasant flower.’ 


‘ Plantains’ we regard merely as a tiresome weed, but since 
Anglo-Saxon times, when it was known as waybroad, this herb has 
been regarded as of the highest medicinal value. In the eleventh- 
century Lacnunga it is described as one of the nine sacred herbs 
and called ‘ mother of worts.’ 

Amongst the ‘ mystic herbs’ Shakespeare mentions hemlock, 
mandrake, and fern-seed. Hemlock, from time immemorial a plant 
of evil repute on account of its poisonous nature, was believed by 
country folk to be collected after nightfall by witches and used by 
them in their concoctions. ‘ Root of hemlock digged in the dark’ 
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was an ingredient in the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth. Mandrake 
from time immemorial has been endued by popular belief with 
remarkable powers, and there is a considerable literature on the 
subject. William Coles, in his Art of Simpling, refers to the witches’ 
custom of making ‘ugly images’ of mandrake and briony roots 
when they wished to exercise their powers over their victims. In 
Shakespeare’s time the roots were also carved into puppets and 
sold as charms. Many of the old beliefs about mandrake are too 
well known to quote and Shakespeare refers to two of them. Both 
Cleopatra and Iago mention mandrake as a narcotic and Juliet to 
the belief that mandrakes shriek when dug up. Fern-seed was 
credited with the power of rendering the bearer of it invisible. 
Hence Gadshill—‘ We have the receipt of Fern-seed—we walk 
invisible.’ 

Wild thyme has always been associated with fairies, and doubt- 
less Shakespeare knew many ‘ a bank where the wild thyme blows’ 
near Stratford-on-Avon. Wild thyme figures prominently in a 
charming recipe of Shakespeare’s time, now preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The recipe is dated 1600, and headed 
‘To enable one to see the fairies.’ It runs thus, 


‘A pint of sallet oyle and put it into a vial glasse; and first 
wash it with rose-water and marygolde water; the flowers to be 
gathered towards the East. Wash it till the oyle becomes white, 
then put into the glasse, and then put thereto the budds of holly- 
hocke, the flowers of marygolde, the flowers or toppes of wild 
thyme, the budds of young hazle, and the thyme must be gathered 
near the side of a hill where fairies use to be ; and take the grasse 
of a fairy throne ; then all these put into the oyle in the glasse and 
sette it to dissolve three dayes in the sunne and then keep it for 
thy use.’ 















THEY GUARD THE LAND. 
BY E. E. STOPFORD. 
I. 


GrorcE Rosson, followed by Meg his sheepdog, strode into the 
little hut, lit the oil-stove and hung up on a hook in the wall his 
thick overcoat, which was encrusted with snow. Then he filled 
his pipe, lit it and sank with a grunt of satisfaction on to a sugar- 
box, covered with sacking. Meg lay down beside him. Never, in 
his thirty years’ experience of Northumbrian winters, had George 
known it quite so wild. The wind was howling round the hut 
and the snow blew in through cracks in the loosely built walls, so 
that in spite of the stove the air was cold and damp. 

The shepherd pulled at his pipe and stolidly surveyed all that 
this storm would mean. Once again he wished from the bottom 
of his heart that Hope Alone was his own farm, so that only he 
might bear the loss. From his earliest years George had regarded 
the Master as the protecting force, standing between the Robson 
family and adversity. There was not a time of illness or mis- 
fortune which he could remember that had not been cheered by 
words of sympathy and practical help from the Hall. Now times 
were bad for the Master, and the farm, from being a pleasant hobby, 
had to be viewed as a source of income, and just when so much 
depended on the spring lambs, this unprecedented weather must 
needs come. George could see the worried look on the Master’s 
face when he read the shepherd’s report, could hear the well-known 
voice struggling to be cheerful: ‘Never mind! I’m sure you did 
your best.’ That half-stifled sigh at the end would belie the 
encouragement of the words, and George would stride back to 
his cottage in a mood of black depression which the bravest efforts 
of Alison, his young wife, would be powerless to lighten. 

He stirred restlessly as these thoughts passed through his mind, 
and with a whimper, Meg thrust her slender nose into his hand in 
sympathy. George’s face brightened as he looked into those liquid 
eyes. Slender as a deer, with muscles taut as whipcord, utterly 
tireless, cleverer than most Christians, Meg was the intimate com- 
panion of all the shepherd’s walks and moods. She knew every 
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inflection of her master’s voice, obeyed unhesitatingly every in- 
tonation of his whistle, and often, it seemed to George, could divine 
his most inarticulate thoughts. From his coat pocket, George drew 
a piece of scone and gave it to the dog, who took it from him 
delicately, but voraciously gulped it down, her tail swinging like a 
flail. Then, once more, master and dog settled down to their 
well-earned rest. 

Outside, the wind blew hard and the snow danced in the air 
in icy contortions. Landmarks had disappeared under the thick 
white carpet, but through the blinding mist something rose, grey 
and jagged against the sky, the one stationary object in this world 
of tumult. It was Hadrian’s Wall, as familiar to George as was 
the face of his mother. From his earliest years he had lived in 
its shelter, and now his cottage was built on the very foundations 
of the Wall from the stones that had been built up into the top- 
most tiers. The Wall looked higher than ever to-night and it 
seemed as if a turreted tower rose at one corner. Were those 
lights, moving along it? Once, borne on the wind, came hoarse 
voices as if sentries were challenging and receiving passwords. 
These things were hidden from George, sheltered in the hut, but 
Meg suddenly whined and rubbed her nose against her master’s 
knee, rousing him from the half-doze into which he had fallen. 

‘Come up, lass!’ he cried, rising with the slow movements 
of stiff limbs. ‘Time to be going. Those ewes over to Heathery 
Bank must be seen to, and then we'll get back to Alison and no 
more work to-night.’ 

The dog seemed strangely reluctant to leave the hut, and ran 
whimpering round her master while he replaced his pipe, pulled 
on his overcoat, turned down the stove, took his crook from the 
corner and pulled his hat well down over his eyes. 

‘What ails the dog?’ exclaimed George aloud, and growled 
out a rebuke which at ordinary times would have reduced the 
animal to cringing obedience, but Meg still whined piteously and 
hung back by the stove, trembling all over. 

George’s face softened. ‘It’s an ill night for man and beast, 
but one more struggle, lass, and then we'll get back home!’ He 
pulled open the door, and the wind rushed into the hut, powdering 
the floor with snow. Meg gazed beseechingly at her master and 
then, as if determined that he should not face the danger alone, 
she tore after him, and in a few moments man and dog were in- 
visible in the eddying whiteness. 
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II. 


In the little school-house of Chester Wick, afternoon school was 
nearly over. Hilda Forsyth, the young schoolmistress, had read 
Prayers in her careful town-bred accents, the rough voices of the 
children had droned out the evening hymn, and now there was a 
great donning of mackintoshes, sou’westers and gum-boots. Every 
now and again Miss Forsyth glanced anxiously out of the window 
at the bleak white atmosphere. She was expecting a visitor to 
tea—Robert Hepburn from the cottage opposite. He was the only 
man in these parts who could, by her rather exacting standards, 
be considered ‘ educated.’ As a matter of fact Robert’s knowledge 
of the history of his own county put the schoolmistress to shame, 
but there was something magnetic in his enthusiasm, and they 
had spent some happy half-holidays tramping along the Wall or 
exploring the great Camp which lay a mile to the east of the hamlet 
of Chester Wick. 

It had been one of the most important Camps on the Wall, 
Robert said, and he had made it live again for her with the bustle 
and stir of chariots driving in and out, corn wagons lumbering 
through the gates and reinforcements of auxiliaries marching up 
from the south. He had described to her the heating apparatus 
of the houses, the luxurious baths, and Hilda Forsyth, accustomed 
to the amenities of town life, had listened enviously, remembering 
the tin bath hanging up in the school-house scullery, and the 
amount of stoking required to heat the boiler. 

She sighed now as she turned from the window, and looked 
uneasily at the children. A little voice nagged at her, and told 
her it was no evening to despatch the children into the storm. 
Yet it was this evening that Robert had promised to bring over 
his new book to read to her, and she realised that something rather 
thrilling was stealing into the intellectual companionship they 
shared, which might reach a climax this very evening. She re- 
membered those wild autumn days when the children had tramped, 
undaunted, over the fells and had arrived well on time for morning 
prayers, when she herself had counted on a justifiable holiday. It 
would wreck the whole evening to have chattering children sitting 
round the fire, until it occurred to their parents to come and fetch 
them. That nagging voice reminded her that little Jean Hind- 
marsh must tramp four miles over the fells before she reached the 
gamekeeper’s cottage at Seldom Seen, and with an effort the school- 
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mistress forced herself to say : ‘ Jean, do you think you had better 
stay? Is your mother likely to send over to fetch you?’ 

Jean was already excited at the thought of the walk home 
through the worst snowstorm she had known in all her nine years. 
She remembered too that this was baking day, and there would 
probably be hot girdle-cakes for tea. ‘Oh no, miss!’ she cried 
eagerly. ‘Mother knows I can find my way home in any 
weather.’ 

‘ All right, then,’ agreed Miss Forsyth briskly, silencing that 
tormenting little voice. ‘Hurry home, children! It’s no night to 
be out in. Good-bye!’ 

Out they ran, laughing and shouting, into the wind and snow. 
Jean’s blue eyes were shining, her usually pale cheeks were flushed 
with the cold, and the wind blew her fair plaits over her shoulders. 
Hilda Forsyth noted the thick boots, the warm scarf and heavy 
coat, and decided that the child was well protected from the ele- 
ments. Then the door opposite opened, letting a bar of light slant 
along the snow; it shut again, and Robert crossed the road. 

The children went happily on their way, reeling under the 
gusts of wind, gasping as the bitter flakes blew into their eyes and 
mouths, but protected in some sort by the stone walls that bordered 
the road on each side, broken here and there by the cottages that 
made up Chester Wick. One by one, the cottages swallowed up 
the children until little Jean was left alone. She plodded on, 
undismayed. She had trodden that path almost daily for the 
last three years, and knew every stick and stone along the way. 
It wasn’t so much fun, now that the others had left her, and she 
walked close to the wall, as it was more difficult to keep on one’s 
feet when one was not linked arm in arm with three other sturdy 
people. 

She must have gone astray when she turned off the main road, 
thinking she was on the field-path that led through the gap in the 
Wall to the fells across which lay her home. To-night no sticks or 
stones were visible under the white blanket that covered up all 
trace of path or fence, and as soon as she faced north, she was 
blinded by the whirling snowflakes which danced dizzily before 
her eyes. Then she stumbled over a snow-covered bush and 
realised she had left the track. With the philosophy of one used 
to tumbles, she brushed the snow from her eyes, rubbed her knees 
and made a few steps in the direction of where she supposed the 
path must be. She was brought up dead by a solid ridge, which 
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she found to be a stone wall, thickly covered with snow. There 
was no wall along the path home. She must have got into the 
wrong field. For a moment, tears of dismay stood in her eyes, 
and nearly overflowed, but the hardy Northumbrian spirit was not 
so easily beaten. If she continued up this wall, she would come 
at last to the crags, and by following them along, she would reach 
a gap and be able to get through into her own country. 

Meanwhile the gale was roaring round her with every variety 
of tone. Sometimes it sounded like a woman screaming, sometimes 
like people muttering together over some dark plot, sometimes 
like men’s voices, shouting out commands. The child’s legs were 
aching and her face smarted under the cruel lash of the wind. Sud- 
denly the Wall ended in space and a violent gust, rushing through 
the gap, knocked her flat. She lay for some moments on the icy 
ground, half-stunned. Then panic seized her. She scrambled to 
her feet and screamed for help, but her cries were carried away on 
the wind. She tried to run, but the wind kept her back and she 
slowed down to an unsteady walking pace. The world all round 
was white—sky, air, ground. She herself was as white as a snow- 
man. She thought of her mother standing at the cottage door, 
shielding her eyes with her hand and gazing anxiously into the 
snow for Jean. The picture was too much for the child and she 
burst into low sobs, broken by gasps as the snow blew into her 
mouth. Then she saw a light. She could not believe it at first 
and rubbed her eyes. It was still there when she looked again. 
Now she saw not one light but many twinkling points of brightness. 
What could they be? All the stories she had ever heard of fairies 
and gnomes rushed into her head, but these lights were not near 
enough to the ground to belong to fairies. Then she remembered 
the farm that lay just below the site of the Roman Camp. She 
must have gone too far to the right and be heading straight for the 
house. Her fears vanished. Mrs. Scott, who was a friend of her 
mother’s, would welcome her and give her a good tea, and let her 
sit by the fire while one of the men took word to Seldom Seen 
that she was safe. It was a comforting thought and Jean put 
more energy into her struggle with the wind as she made for the 
direction of the lights. 

How different everything looked in the snow! She had no 
idea that the farm was so large. Lighted up now it looked more 
like Chipchase Castle than a simple farmhouse. The path became 
less rugged, and presently it was as smooth as if below the snow 
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Te were the paving-stones of the school playground. Quite suddenly 
he the wind ceased and in the lull, following on these hours of tumult, 
8, Jean felt that she had stepped into another world. 
ot On either side of her were houses, or rather cottages, huddled 
ne together with lights burning in them. The path led straight on 
ch to a massive stone gate with a tower on either side. Jean walked 
on as calmly as if she had expected to see this village spring up, 
ty without warning, on the lonely hillside. She had forgotten all 
es about Mrs. Scott’s farm and only realised that warmth and shelter 
es lay before her. As she passed through the gate, a harsh voice 
re rang out: ‘ Who goes there?’ and a cloaked figure, surmounted 
d- by a plumed helmet that gave him the stature of a giant, barred 
zh her way with drawn sword. When he saw the child, he laughed 
y and his sword rattled back in the scabbard. 
to ‘By all the gods, whom have we here?’ he asked in a kindly 
Dn voice, but before Jean could answer, a woman, muffled up to the 
he eyes in a shawl, came up behind her and broke in, not noticing 
id the child. ‘Come out to my house when thy guard is relieved, 
v- Marcus. My Flaccus is on watch at the North gate, and I shall 
r, have a hot brew awaiting you all.’ Then she saw Jean. ‘ Dew 
ne matrone! Who is this?’ 
ne ‘She blew in with the snow,’ answered Marcus, laughing; ‘a 
er snow nymph, perhaps, Lucia. She is white enough.’ 
st Jean gazed up at the woman with a look of bewilderment in 
n. her blue eyes. Lucia’s expression changed. ‘No nymph, but a 
8. poor lost child!’ she cried. 

‘Aye,’ agreed Flaccus, ‘some British mother keeps anxious 
ar watch to-night. She has herself to blame. She should keep her 
d little ones indoors in such weather.’ 
1e ‘Come with me, little maid,’ said Lucia kindly. ‘ Let us see 
le whether a sup of my hot brew can bring the colour back to those 
ar cold cheeks.’ 

23 ‘Give her half my share!’ called out the soldier. 

n ‘Enough and to spare for all,’ said Lucia. ‘ When does your 

it guard end ?’ 

e ‘When the Tribune returns from his expedition on the northern 
slopes,’ answered Marcus. ‘ He is late to-night, ill-luck to him! 

0 He is in no haste to return home these days.’ 

e ‘A mourning wife makes a poor welcome for a tired man,’ 

e said Lucia. 


‘If he must needs marry a British wife, what can he expect ? 
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He must put up with heavy moods and rough speech,’ replied the 
soldier. 

‘Nay, then,’ protested Lucia. ‘’Tis hard for a woman, be she 
British, Tungrian or Roman, when the Gods of the Shades require 
of her the only child, though it be but a girl. It was just such a 
night as this that the little one went on her way to the Shades,’ 

‘By the gods of the fevers!’ exclaimed the soldier. ‘ These 
children of mixed breed always go first in this barbarous climate. 
But the camp is the gloomier for her going, poor baby. Just such 
a one as this little snow nymph was she, but with more red in her 
cheeks.’ 

‘By Coventina!’ cried the woman. ‘The gods have given me 
a thought—may they prosper it! Come with me, my child. At 
my house then, Marcus——’ And abruptly she left him, leading 
Jean by the hand. 

The sentry smiled, as he looked after them. ‘A good-hearted 
woman, but impulsive, that Lucia!’ he mused. ‘The gods make 
her undertaking auspicious, whatever it may be!’ 

Lucia and Jean went through the gate, along the lighted street, 
and turning to the right, stopped outside a large house. Its blank 
walls were pierced by a few small windows, and there were two 
large doors. Lucia opened one of these and stepped in, Jean 
following. The door shut behind them and an atmosphere of 
grateful warmth enveloped the pair. The passage was dimly lit 
by a small lamp that burned in a niche in the wall. The woman 
took off Jean’s coat and hat. As the light fell on the child’s head 
the woman uttered a low exclamation. ‘Curls like gold! Even 
so was the hair of the little Celia.’ 

Then she unlaced Jean’s wet boots and drew them off. The 
ground felt beautifully warm to those cold feet. ‘Come, little 
one!’ murmured the woman, ‘let us see if the frozen heart can 
be thawed.’ 

They entered a long room. The walls were black, but brightly 
coloured hunting scenes were painted on them. Two women sat 
spinning at one end. On a couch opposite the door reclined the 
most beautiful lady Jean had ever seen. Some sewing lay un- 
heeded on her lap. Her clothes were dishevelled. A tress of 
golden hair straggled across her forehead and her eyes, blue as the 
eyes of Jean, looked as if they were seeking for something in a 
world far away from the room. 

The women, who were spinning, looked up in surprise as Lucia 
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entered. The figure on the couch did not move, but a lifeless 
voice said: ‘ Hast returned then, Valerius? It must have been 
bitter on the Wall to-night.’ With her finger on her lips, Lucia 
tiptoed forward, drawing after her Jean, whose stockinged feet 
made no sound on the polished floor. When the child was near 
enough to be the first object that the lady’s eyes would rest on 
when she looked up, Lucia drew back and spoke : 

‘Hail to thee, Lady Gilda! See what the gods of the storm 
have sent thee!’ 

There was a gasp from the slaves, who had ceased their spinning 
and were gazing spellbound at the child. Languidly the Lady 
Gilda turned her head, and then those blue eyes blazed with passion- 
ate longing: ‘By the gods, what is this! My Celia! My little 
Celia!’ She gazed at the child a moment and then, with a low cry, 
dropped her head on her hands. ‘Oh, cruel, to trick me thus! ’ 

This was too much for Jean’s endurance. With a wild look 
at the frightened slaves, at Lucia, at the weeping woman on the 
couch, she opened her mouth and howled. Where was she? Who 
were these hateful strangers ? Where was her mother? She sank 
in a little heap on the ground, roaring lustily, for when she did 
cry she did it in no half-measure. Then an arm was round her 
shoulders, her head was pressed to a soft bosom, a hand as tender 
as her mother’s stroked her hair. ‘There, there, little one! Do 
not weep! and so thou hast come to me out of the storm ?’ 

Then the voice, strangely like that of Jean’s mother in its 
rough musical accents—so unlike the smooth tones of Lucia—gave 
sharp orders to the slaves. ‘Why do you stand staring there ? 
Cannot you see the child is starved? Go, one of you, bid them 
stoke the furnaces afresh! Fetch me hot water—the bath—hot 
broth! The bairn’s clothes are wet with the snow. Bring me the 
garments ye wot of—the woollen ones—and the little fur slippers.’ 

The women scattered to left and right. Jean’s wet stockings 
were drawn off and Gilda chafed the cold little feet. Then the 








slaves brought a large basin and ewers of steaming water and the 
child was given a bath more glorious than any Saturday night’s 
tub at Seldom Seen. Sweet-smelling ointment was rubbed into 
her aching limbs and she was dressed in a long gown of finest wool. 
Fur slippers—just the right size—were put on her feet. Her hair 
was unplaited and Gilda herself combed it with an ivory comb. 
Then, sitting on Gilda’s lap, Jean sipped some delicious hot drink 
out of a goblet of red pottery. By then, what with her struggles 
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with the wind, and the warmth of the room, drowsiness began to 
overcome her. 

‘The child is ready to sleep,’ said Gilda. ‘ Prepare the little 
couch and put it beside mine—in the old place. Bid them heat 
the bath. When the maid sleeps, I too will bathe and anoint 
myself. Put out my finest tunic. The gods have sent me a child 
to comfort me till I go to my little Celia, and I will give thanks 
to them and welcome my Valerius when he returns.’ Lucia smiled 
happily to herself as she went off to give the orders. 

Soon Jean was lying on a soft couch, with warm coverings 
‘drawn over her. Just as her eyes were closing she remembered and 
sat up. ‘ Will Mother come for me here ?’ she cried anxiously, 

Gilda’s voice was tender. ‘ Yes, little one. Be sure, wherever 
thou art, Mother will come to thee, as soon as the gods permit. 
Mother will come.’ 

Jean lay down again, comforted, and Gilda tucked her up. 
Then, until the little girl’s breathing was so soft that you would 
say she scarcely drew breath, the woman sat beside her, crooning 
in a low voice the very lullaby with which Jean’s mother had 
hushed the child to sleep in her babyhood. 


III. 


About two hours after George and Meg had left the hut, George 
knew that he would not get home alive. He had visited the ewes 
in the round sheepfold on Heathery Bank and had struck off in 
the direction of home, stiff and exhausted but encouraged by the 
prospects of a hot cup of tea and a warm by the fire. There was 
something uncanny in this storm though, and when, after half an 
hour’s hard fighting with the gale, George found himself brought 
up short at the ruined boat-house by the Lough, he realised he 
had been walking in a circle. The boat-house was roofless—just a 
low broken wall, now covered with snow—so it afforded no shelter. 

George paused to recover his breath, which was coming in 
gasps. He could not feel his hands and feet for cold, and his 
eyelashes were fringed with frozen drops. He was still three miles 
from home, three miles of rough walking in the best of weather. 
Refusing to acknowledge defeat, he set off again with a cheering 
word to Meg, who crawled at his heels, looking thinner than ever 
with her fur sleeked down and frozen to her body. The gale filled 
the air with its uproar; the snow was like a white wall in front 
of George’s eyes. Primitive instinct, the legacy of some Norse 
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ancestor, told him he was doomed. Meg gave a sudden little 
yelp, and George reflected grimly that once again she had divined 
his thoughts. Then, remembering her reluctance to leave the hut, 
he realised that she had known their fate two hours before, and 
had been trying to warn him. With a spasm of remorse, he stooped 
down, lifted her thin body and carried her under his coat. A 
warm tongue licked his wrist feebly. 

The man staggered on, refusing to succumb to the despair that 
was in his soul. He wondered what heaven would be like. His 
idea of the after-world only allowed of two divisions, and conscious 
as he was of many shortcomings, he did not feel himself destined 
to everlasting torment. He remembered a hymn that they used 
to sing at the little church in the valley. It was all about white- 
robed saints casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea. 
The glassy sea must be like the Lough after a hard frost, a glittering 
steel-grey expanse, very cold. Then his thoughts took wing and he 
could only think of the Lough in the summer, reflecting blue sky 
and fleecy clouds in its rippling mirror. The wild swan and her 
five cygnets floated like a fleet of small brown fishing-boats led by 
the royal yacht, in full sail. The busy moorhens cut swiftly across 
the water. He could hear the strange sweet whistling of the 
curlews. If only heaven could be like that! Hot grief surged 
through his heart as he realised that never again would he see 
the Lough in the sun. 

Then his thoughts flew back to the cottage on the Wall. He 
could picture Alison making butter, baking, tidying up, getting 
everything ready for him. She would not be anxious, for she was 
a farmer’s daughter and knew that you could not tie men down to 
definite times in the lambing season. How canny she would look 
in the firelight, her brown eyes shining with love as she turned 
to view the staggering progress of the baby across the kitchen 
floor! At the thought of baby Jock, George’s heart contracted 
with loving pride. How strong he was, how steady on his legs 
for a three-year-old! It would be the proudest moment in George’s 
life when Jock trotted by his side for their first day together on 
the fells. What a lot he could teach the child, for of course George’s 
son would be a shepherd, too. Some roughness in the ground made 
George stumble. There he was, back again at that confounded 
boat-house! He was done. This was the end. The realisation 
that he had seen the last of Alison, that never would Jock trot with 
his father across the fells, overwhelmed the man, and he stood 
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motionless, overcome by an agony of mind that swept away all 
other sensations. 

After a time he felt that the burden under his coat had stiffened. 
He looked down to find that Meg’s eyes were fixed and glazed, 
and that no pulse was stirring in her thin body. With a groan 
George knelt in the snow to scoop out a grave for the body of 
his favourite companion. 

When he looked up, the men were standing round him. He 
had not heard the sound of their coming, which was surprising, 
as under their heavy cloaks he could see bright armour and swords 
which must have clanked as they marched. The wind had sud- 
denly ceased and in this new world of silence nothing seemed 
strange. These must be Romans, marching home to their camp 
on the Wall. The commanding officer was tall, eagle-nosed and 
dark-eyed. His face was heavily lined, as though he had known 
sorrow. When he spoke, his voice was deep and authoritative. 
‘Hail, Briton! What errand takes thee on the fells this stormy 
night ?’ 

‘I’ve been seeking the lambs,’ answered George. 

‘ Whose lambs ?’ broke in a harsher voice, which came from a 
grizzled, thick-set man who seemed to be the second-in-command. 
‘ But it is needless to ask. One would scarcely venture one’s life 
on such a night for aught but one’s own property!’ 

‘The sheep are the master’s,’ said George curtly, ‘ and there- 
fore the more my trust.’ 

‘So!’ exclaimed the grizzled man in surprise; ‘ thy service 
must be worth having if thou viewest it thus.’ 

The two officers looked at George with interest. The men stood 
impassive, in a group a little apart. ‘He is tall and well knit,’ 
mused the dark man. ‘ How sayest thou, Galba ?’ 

‘Verily, most noble tribune,’ answered Galba. ‘If he serve 
Rome as well as he serves his British overlord, he is worthy of a 
place in the auxiliaries; he may even prove worthy of the citizen- 
ship after due service performed.’ 

‘Listen, Briton!’ the tribune addressed George; ‘I offer to 
thee a greater master and more worthy of loyalty than this farmer 
thou servest so well.’ 

‘What master?’ asked George rather scornfully. 

‘The Emperor.’ At that word officers and men came to atten- 
tion. It was as if someone of great dignity had come suddenly 
among them. 
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‘I am no soldier, but a shepherd,’ said George, impressed in 
spite of himself. ‘I should stifle in barracks.’ 

‘I offer thee no life in barracks.’ The tribune laughed. ‘ This 
_is what the Emperor’s service means in these northern provinces : 
patrolling the Wall, day and night, spying for the smoke-signals of 
the Picts; convoying wagons of grain along the Military Way, in 
rain, wind or under the grilling sun; marching in expeditions 
from the Northern Gate across bogs and heather from dawn 
till dusk. We do not call thee to easy life in barracks, young 
Briton !’ 

It sounded a glorious life to George, especially after his recent 
musings on white robes and golden harps. But his native caution 
made him hesitate and consider all the drawbacks of a soldier’s 
career. ‘I should not always be here,’ he said; ‘I should be ordered 
overseas to some sandy desert.’ 

The grizzled man laughed. ‘In the old days it would have 
been so doubtless, but now we choose only those who love the 
land to guard the land.’ 

George glanced at the faces of the soldiers who stood silently 
watching him. Some seemed strangely familiar. Surely that was 
young Andrew Taylor, and were not those the blue eyes of Charlie 
Wilson? He thought he saw recognition in them. But he was 
forgetting. Their graves were in the churchyard in the valley. 

Those familiar faces brought back other memories. ‘I have a 
wife, a child, a home,’ he muttered. 

The tribune’s face clouded over and he turned away with a 
smothered groan. Old Galba made quick answer. ‘Home! A 
wife! A child!’ he mocked. ‘ Whatisyourhome? Surely this 
country—these wild moors stretching north to the land of the 
Picts, this fair valley through which flows the silver river guarding 
the western hills—this is your home! Would you exchange it 
for the four walls and roof of a wretched hut? Your wife? Your 
child? There are plenty of British women in the village outside 
the camp and always there are the Pictish captives!’ 

‘Damn you!’ shouted George, suddenly furious with these 
people who barred his path. ‘I am going home to Alison. Good 
night ! ’ 

No one attempted to stop him, but at the second step he reeled 
and would have fallen, had not the young soldier who looked like 
Charlie Wilson run forward and supported him. The tribune gave 
@ quick command, and a little man ran up and taking a flask from 
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under his cloak would have put it to George’s lips. Instinctively 
he recoiled. ‘Nay, this is no poison, but good heather ale,’ 
croaked the little man. ‘They burned our heather on the fells, 
but we still brew it over at Borcombe. Drink!’ 

George took a sip and then a long draught. The liquor ran 
like fire through his veins. For a moment everything was blurred, 
and then a sense of warmth and well-being possessed him. What 
was that murmuring in his ears? To be sure, it was the bees 
buzzing over the heather which spread its soft wine-red carpet all 
round him. People talked glibly of the purple heather, but George 
knew that no one colour could describe it. Here was a clump 
of palest heliotrope, there a tuft of coral pink, and that thick 
bush, over which the bees hummed so busily, glowed with the 
burning flush of the sunset sky. What was he seeking so eagerly ? 
There it was! With bright green foliage and bells of waxen white- 
ness, a brave little sprig stood up apart from the rest. He bent 
over it with a triumphant cry and picked it. Then came a feeling 
of blankness. Why did he want it? He had promised it to some- 
one. To whom? He felt as if an invisible hand was tugging at 
him, tugging him back from this warmth and freedom. Defiantly 
he stuck the spray of white heather in his coat. He was free. 
No one had any claims on him. This was the life for him, striding 
over the heather, startling the rabbits who scuttled away at his 
approach. How white their tails were ; as white as—as the flower 
of the bog myrtle. It grew thickly this year and covered the 
ground with white flecks like snow—snow! The warmth and the 
heather vanished. The snow fell thickly round him. The dark- 
eyed officer watched him with an intent gaze. ‘ Will you come 
with us?’ 

At last George could estimate the magnitude of what was 
offered to him. In service of all he loved best lay happiness. He 
would tramp and sweat under the August sun ; he would be pierced 
with December’s icy blasts; he would feel hunger, stiffness, ex- 
haustion. This would be no gentle dreamlike existence, but a 
life of effort. But to struggle with the merciless forces of nature 
was glorious, for in struggle alone did nature reveal herself. Once 
more he would know the pale sky at dawn, the purple night sky 
studded with stars, the grey wintry sky, astir with scudding clouds. 
Once more he would watch the Lough, blue with reflected colour, 
rippling under the gentle breath of summer. In such a life alone 
was Heaven. 
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‘I will come,’ he said, and as he spoke all care, all sorrow, all 
fatigue were wiped out of his very soul. 

‘It is well,’ said the tribune. ‘ We enrol later at the Camp, 
but receive this in earnest of your service.’ George took from 
him the little coin, inscribed with the Emperor’s head. Then he 
glanced round and knew that something was missing. ‘ Meg !— 
My dog!’ he cried. 

The little man was bending over the dark patch in the snow. 
He poured something from the flask between the clenched teeth 
of the animal. A stir—a sigh—a growl as Meg saw the strangers, 
and then with a whimper of ecstasy she rushed to her master, lick- 
ing his hands, jumping up to lick his face, uttering sharp little 
barks of delight. 

‘It is ever the same,’ said the tribune, ‘ the Britons love their 
dogs. Perhaps a smile will come to the pale face of my Gilda when 
she sees. She ever loved animals—but since the little one went 
away—— His voice fell, his eyes were sombre, he spoke the last 
words to himself. 

‘Come, worthy Tribune,’ cried Galba, ‘let us return to the 
Camp. This is ill weather for musing.’ 

‘True,’ replied the tribune. ‘Fallin, Briton! Forward to the 
Camp.’ 

The gale suddenly sprang up again and drowned the noise of 
their departure. 


IV. 


Hilda Forsyth and Robert Hepburn sat over the fire together. 
They were having a delightfully cosy evening, and he had been 
reading to her from the new book. Now he looked dreamily into 
the fire and said: ‘ You know, they can never have really left 
this country. It is a country that gets hold of a man, gets into 
his very heart and soul. In a book I was reading to-day the writer 
says that if you saw a Roman legion marching down the road 
you would feel no surprise. I think that on a night like this, 
when we are all safely within our four walls, they take possession 
of their own again. This very afternoon, as I crossed the road, I 
thought I saw lights glimmering in the Camp. If only one might 
be fortunate enough to catch a glimpse——’ 

‘ What fancies you do have!’ laughed Hilda, but her eyes were 
kind and his arm stole out to encircle her waist. There was some- 
thing he wanted to ask her—but at that moment a light flashed 
VOL. 151.—No. 905. 40 
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past the window and there was a loud rap on the door. Hilda 
started up with a little scream, and Robert, rather pale, walked to 
the door and opened it. A man and woman, their clothes white 
with snow, stood outside. She carried a lantern and he leaned 
on a stick. 

‘Have you got my Jean here ?’ cried the woman, with a sharp 
note of fear in her voice. 


Never will the searchers forget that night. The wind howled 
round them and now it seemed like the cry of a little child. The 
snow had covered up all footprints. The shouts of the men were 
blown back to them on the gale. To Robert, full of a dark private 
misery, it seemed as though there was much activity up at the 
Camp. Lights shone and moved where no lights could be and 
sometimes the notes of a bugle rang out. This time, he spoke of 
these things to no one. 

Next day the archxologists, who boarded at the farm, carefully 
clearing the snow from their latest excavation, the commandant’s 
house, found a little child, asleep as it seemed under her white 
coverlet. They carried her to the farm and laid her on the best 
bed in the spare room. Later, as the weeping mother bent over 
the still form, her tears were stopped and she gazed in awestruck 
wonder at the serenity of the pale little face. 

They found George, crouched in a kneeling position near the 
ruined boat-house by the Lough. At his feet lay the stiff body 
of Meg. There was a curious look of arrested movement about 
the pair, as if death had caught them in the very act of rising to 
continue their journey. A sprig of dry heather was stuck in George’s 
buttonhole. At his feet lay a small metal disc. Alison pierced a 
hole through it with a red-hot knitting needle and wore it round 
her neck, though they think nothing of Roman coins in the Wall 
country. ‘It was the last thing he touched,’ she thought, and 
felt comforted to think he had been bringing it back to her. 

















THE SPANISH MAIN TO-DAY. 
V. PAY-DAY. 
BY RAWDON HOARE. 


Tue day dawned as so many days dawn over the Caribbean States 
—cool, clear and beautiful. Across some pastures, the hills loomed 
close, almost overwhelming, no longer enveloped in the haze of mist 
and smoke belonging to the dry season; instead, purple and pink 
tints touched their sides and a carpet of vivid green with splashes of 
colour from my garden made a gay foreground to the picture. 

Outside, José was leading the two jaguar cubs out for their 
morning walk, while the macaw screamed, furious at having been 
left behind. From working among his flower-beds, Manoel paused 
a minute to cut large sprays of jessamine for decorating the house. 
It all seemed so peaceful—so safe—so untouched by the vileness 
in man. And yet... 

I felt uneasy, restless, a disagreeable feeling not unlike those 
experienced before a battle in the War. A sense of foreboding of 
evil—perhaps—overwhelmed me in a mantle of depression. The 
pets, the flowers, the sun, the hills, all seemed to mock. 

‘Security, peace so near to your grasp,’ they whispered. 

Then they seemed to laugh and run away. I tried to catch them 
and join in their fun, but failed. 

For two great days in the plantation life of my district had 
clashed: Pay-day and a Fruit-cutting. We had been unusually 
busy, for in the fields were hanging more stems than we could cut. 
Every day a boat had to be loaded; every day for the last week 
we had cut our fruit. So when Pay-day dawned the clash became 
inevitable and just had to be. 

I pulled myself together—probably a touch of fever, I thought— 
and walked over to the office so as to find out the aviso (warning) 
for the day. And now I must explain exactly what an aviso is. 

The Wharf Superintendent is notified by cable the exact number 
of stems which any one ship can hold. It may be 30,000 or 80,000, 
it varies according to the size. He then divides the amount among 
the District according to the estimates which have already been 
sent in. 
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The District Chief Clerks are then notified by telephone and they 

in turn divide up the amount among the farms, informing each 
Overseer the exact number of stems which he has to cut. He 
mustn’t go over; he mustn’t go under; for if he does, there is the 
devil of a row down the whole chain of responsibility and the District 
Superintendent usually becomes the goat. But if a mistake does 
happen—which is by no means unknown—then it is the Chief Clerk’s 
job to make up the balance from some other farm. 

On this particular morning the Chief Clerk handed me a paper 
which showed a total of 10,000 stems and exactly how it had been 
divided among the farms. So slipping my -38 automatic into my 
hip pocket in case of accident, and greeting Vicente, the motor boy, 
I climbed on the small rail-car and we started up the line. 

How unlike the burnt-up and the flooded plantations of a year 
ago were the farms we passed through now; everything looked 
green, cool as the banana mats spread their leaves invitingly out to 
protect us from the sun. But still the sense of depression, appre- 
hension hung over me. For things in the district were disturbed. 
Labour Unions, anti-foreign societies had all been at work, and 
only a few days previously alarming reports as to their activities 
had come to my ears. The pay-roll would be a large one, which 
would inevitably result in many extra cans of aquadiente being sold, 
that distilled rum, of which already I have written, which is capable 
of turning the most peaceful peons into veritable demons yelling 
for blood. At the best of times on a pay-day there was often trouble, 
but with a fruit-cutting as well, there would probably be worse. 

About one farm in particular I felt uneasy, for I knew that the 
Overseer, although experienced, had considerable trouble with his 
men. He prided himself on being ‘ hard boiled,’ always a dangerous 
attitude in Central America. But actually I thought him rather 
weak, for one day he appeared to be too familiar with his peons and 
the next day stupidly unjust. 

Vicente stopped in front of one of the fruit platforms where 
stems of green bananas rested against a kind of padded paling, 
shaded from the sun by the tall mats growing near by. In a spur 
stood two fruit-cars, each ready to be loaded with about one hundred 
and fifty stems and hauled to the coast when the day’s work was 
done. Buena Vista is the name of the farm—attractive, and bring- 
ing with it an atmosphere of peace. The Overseer—an American— 
rode out from the fields and asked me to walk into one of the sections 
and see the enormous quantity of fruit. 
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Here I must explain the methods used for cutting the fruit. 
The work is carried out by contract at -04 c.--06 c. a stem, and the 
fruit-cutters or contractors have to be specially selected men. 
Different grades have to be cut: for the English market the fingers 
have to be thin; for the New York and Canadian markets rather 
fuller, as the journey takes only about half as long ; but for the New 
Orleans market the fingers have to be almost round, as it only takes 
about four days from Tela to reach that old historical port. To 
judge this fruit when it is growing at a height of twelve to fifteen 
feet requires considerable skill, for to cut it and then waste it is an 
unforgivable sin—not unlike jumping on hounds in England ! 

The fruit-cutter uses a long pole at the end of which is a small 
sharp knife sufficient to cut partly through the stem ; with this he 
supports the fruit to the ground and finally severs it with his 
machete. Each fruit-cutter is supported by a backer who carries 
the stem to the nearest mule-path. Then comes the muleman 
leading two or possibly three mules, each saddled with a packsaddle 
stuffed with pads made from dry banana leaves; four stems are 
loaded on a mule and hauled to the fruit platforms by the line. 
Great care has to be used when ‘handling’ the stems, for a knock 
or friction will cause many of those black marks you see on fruit 
in shop-windows, and this reduces its value, for no longer can it 
be called first-class fruit. 

We stopped to admire a satisfactory sight—six or eight stems 
hanging to a mat. 

A shrill whistle sounded from the distance. 

‘What’s that ?’ I asked. 

‘The pay-train,’ replied my Overseer. ‘It’s going up the line 
first and then paying on the way back.’ 

‘ Yes, of course, I’d quite forgotten. By the way, what do you 
think of things?’ I enquired. ‘Do you believe there is likely to 
be any trouble in the district to-night?’ I felt anxious. 

* Well, I dunno—there might be—from what I hear things are 
a bit mixed up on Sinclair’s farm. And you never can tell with these 
Latins—a very little sets them off.’ 

Los Flores was the name of Sinclair’s—the one I felt uneasy 
about regarding pay-day events. The flowers—what mockery ! 

‘I suppose we had better be ready—there are certain to be some 
murders somewhere to-night.’ I laughed rather gloomily as I 
signalled to Vicente to go ahead. 

‘Oh for the peace of the English countryside, of law, order and 
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the other benefits given to us by civilisation,’ I thought as we glided 
along. 

The next few hours were uneventful. I met the pay-train at 
Nasango Chino on its way back, and there I also lunched with the 
Overseer. 

‘We left Sinclair trying to stop an argument about some fruit 
between two of his foremen who were both a bit drunk,’ laughed the 
paymaster as the train drew away. 

‘ Alas,’ I said to myself, ‘it has started already.’ 

After lunch I continued up the line ‘ looking at fruit’ (that is 
the technical expression !). About 3 p.m. I arrived at Sinclair’s 
farm to find the peon camp in a great state of excitement ; the fruit- 
cutting was finished and everybody dressed in their best. The 
women appeared in the most amazingly bright silk dresses and some 
wore quite nice combs in their hair. Peons lounged about carrying 
their machetes and most of them had the proverbial revolver 
dangling by their sides. A number of Syrian merchants had un- 
wrapped their goods and were offering blankets, silks, jewellery 
and all kinds of things for sale. Little groups of men, women and 
children crowded round, fingering and pulling at the garments in 
the hopes no doubt to get something off the price. 

But near the foreman’s camp, I could see at once that something 
was wrong. On the steps stood Pedro Canales, the second foreman, 
talking in a loud voice to a group of admiring men. Now and then 
he would gesticulate towards his revolver. But the head foreman 
was not to be seen. 

At that moment Sinclair rode up, looking drawn and very tired. 

‘What's this I hear about your foremen?’ I asked. 

‘Oh! Pedro and Miguel have been fighting. One of Miguel’s 
fruit-cutters trespassed into Pedro’s sections, so Pedro has run 
Miguel off into the bush. About a quarter of an hour ago there 
were quite a few bullets flying about. As a matter of fact, they’re 
both a bit drunk. They’ve been over to Lopez’s wife,! who has 
married again and set up a kind of cantina (bar) on the other side 
of the river.’ 

‘There seems to be a good bit of drink about here too,’ I said, 
nodding towards a drunken peon who was lurching about swinging 
his machete. 

They were a bad-looking lot, just the kind to be avoided when 
selecting labour. But on account of Sinclair’s obsession about being 
1 Lopez was killed in ‘ Fire.’ (See February issue.) 
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hard-boiled, he had always collected a dangerous force which he 
enjoyed showing off in front of other people. Once or twice I had 
to put my foot down, but as a rule I was against interfering until 
things actually went wrong. And from my own experiences as 
an Overseer I had to admit that the ‘ bad hombres’ were often the 
best workers. Miguel had worked for me as a foreman two years 
before; he was an excellent man when sober, but hopeless when 
drunk. 

‘ Judging by the look of things, I should say that you are in 
for some trouble. Do you want any help?’ I asked. 

Sinclair flowed into true American abuse (quite impossible to 
quote here), not against me (I hasten to add), but against the fore- 
men, the Latinoes, and everybody concerned with his farm. 

‘T’'ll soon teach the . . . a thing or two, if they give me any 
lip,’ he finished with a swagger. 

‘Well, have it your own way.’ I shrugged my shoulders. 
‘But my experience is that these little matters invariably revert 
on to my shoulders in the end.’ 

‘With some of these other Overseers—perhaps—but not with 
me,’ chuckled Sinclair. 

I started back down the line, for I could see that things in the 
camp were warming up. There was more noise—more excitement 
and quite a large crowd had collected round Pedro. 

‘Well, I have done what I could, and if Sinclair does get a 
bullet through his stupid carcass it will be his fault, not mine. 
Perhaps it will teach him to select his men with more care,’ I 
thought a little maliciously. 

As we passed the other camps on our way down, an atmosphere 
of fiesta was prevalent. All the peons were dressed in their best, 
and the gay colours of the clothes looked picturesque against the 
green background. 

On arriving back, I found that already many of the Overseers 
and timekeepers, having finished their cutting, had arrived at the 
headquarters either to participate in the evening game of poker or 
to enjoy the attractions of our little town. 

We all sat down to the evening meal of fried chicken, red beans, 
egg plant, creamed potato, sweet corn, and then apple pie. The 
clerk who looked after the mess always did his best on Pay-day, 
and on this occasion I think it must be agreed he proved very 
successful. 

Afterwards I lit a cigar and walked over to my house, roaming 
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about the garden, having a last look at the flowers and pets. They 
all seemed sleepy, and the macaw gave a kind of croak rather like 
a frog. It was a quiet heavy evening—difficult to breathe and the 
clouds hung low. Over the hills distant flashes of lightning pre- 
dicted a storm—in the garden it was hot. I felt restless and uneasy. 

I walked back again to the office. All was silent except for the 
murmur of the poker-players at their game. Two tables had been 
arranged and most of the players wore eye-shades to assist the poker 
face. It was nothing for a man drawing 100 dollars a month to 
lose it in a night, and those drawing five or six times as much would 
willingly join in the gamble. I kept out; being English, I had no 
wish to be fleeced. 

Restlessly I walked from room to room in that large building, 
unable to settle down. Suddenly the telephone rang. A clerk got 
up from his game to answer it, but I snatched the receiver from 
his hands. 

‘All right. I'll see to it,’ I snapped. ‘You get on with your 
game.’ 

‘ Hello—who’s speaking ?’ 

‘Is that the office?’ came the reply. 

* Yes—Hoare speaking.’ 

‘It’s Sinclair, Major. I’m awfully sorry to bother you.’ His 
voice sounded nervous. ‘ But there’s the hell of a row going on in 
my camp.’ 

‘I thought there would be. (How tempting it is in life to say 
“T told you so”.) What’s happened ?’ 

‘ Well—Miguel came back with a lot of his relations—all more 
or less drunk, and a regular fight is going on between the two 
foremen.’ 

‘Are they bothering you?’ I asked. 

‘That’s what made me ring up. Quite a few are fighting near 
the house and shouting—down with all foreigners,’ he replied, 
obviously exceedingly nervous. I didn’t blame him, for I, too, 
had suffered when an Overseer. 

‘You’ve got your timekeeper with you?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘ Well—stop in the house and we’ll be up as soon as possible.’ 

By this time parts of the conversation had been overheard and 
quite a number of the players had gathered round me to hear the 
news. 

‘ Sinclair’s having trouble on Los Flores—we must get up there 
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as quickly as possible. I want at least eight of you, in fact as 
many as can crowd on the car.’ 

There was no lack of response, as they were all anxious to join 
in the fun. 

‘We've no time to get the Commandante,’ I said. 

‘In any case, he’s hopelessly drunk,’ laughed my native clerk. 

‘Get the car out—I expect Vicente will be in the town, so don’t 
bother about him.’ 

‘T’ll get special orders from the Despatcher to flag against the 
pick-up trains, if there are any up the line.’ 

I got my orders and ten of us started on one car—six sitting and 
two standing at the back and one on either side. 

It was a strange drive—the headlights shining on the rails in 
front showed up from time to time belated peons returning from 
the evening revels—many of them drunk, and only their more sober 
friends prevented them from making wild slashes at us with 
machetes. Camp after camp we passed—gay and lighted, for 
visitors from other plantations were joining in the Pay-day revels. 
Groups of men could be seen gambling, and women of easy virtue 
were parading themselves for all to see. Here and there an old 
hag presided over great jars of aquadiente. Otherwise the camps 
seemed quiet, for murder was not lurking round them that night. 
Only on Los Flores had the passions of hate broken loose. 

On we rushed through the night, a good fifty miles an hour, 
passing camps and houses with a dangerous lurch. The situation 
was serious, for the loss of time might mean the loss of life. 

Sinclair’s house was reached at last, and as we drew up in front 
of the verandah steps, the door opened and they both hurried 
down. From the banana mats I could hear a low moan, but thank 
goodness Sinclair and his timekeeper were safe. But a chastened 
Sinclair, I was glad to see. One arm was roughly bandaged and 
in the other hand he still carried his -45 automatic. This I re- 
quested him to put in his holster, for he looked excited, and, Texas 
or no Texas, I am afraid I have that—possibly foolish English— 
prejudice against arms being pointed indiscriminately around. 

From the camp a few hundred yards away came the noise of 
a battle; shouts and yells accompanied the sound of guns. The 
mosquito netting of the verandah had also been cut—as if by 
machetes. 

Sinclair explained breathlessly, in short sentences, how they 
had been attacked just after he had telephoned to me by six strange 
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peons with machetes. He had frightened them off with revolvers, 
but again and again they had tried to force an entrance into the 
house. Two, at least, had been wounded if not killed, and were 
lying in the bananas. These I supposed accounted for the groans, 
‘But when they heard us coming,’ he continued, ‘the others had 
run away.’ 

The battle of the foremen had apparently been raging for over 
two hours, and by now, Sinclair said, quite a number must have 
been killed. 

‘ Let’s go and have a look,’ said a rather nice lad just down from 
New York. 

‘ You’ll do nothing of the sort unless you want to stop a bullet. 
We can’t do anything—if they want to kill each other let them 
go ahead. But actually you'll be surprised how few in proportion 
really do get killed in these little disturbances,’ I answered. 

I then went to the telephone and rang up the native clerk, 
telling him to find some more or less sober officials with some 
soldiers and bring them up the line on another car. 

A few of the sober peons, accompanied by some women and 
children, had collected at the back of the house. From them we 
learnt that the camp was a regular inferno of drunken devils. One 
foreman had been killed—the other wounded. So we sat down to 
wait; the firing in the camp was dying down. 

In about an hour Carlos arrived with six particularly dirty- 
looking soldiers (all very much afraid), and a very undersized 
official moderately sober, whom he introduced as the Mayor’s 
secretary. ‘The Commandante ’—he explained—‘ was too busy 
(meaning too drunk) to attend.’ I determined next day to cut the 
Commandante off the Company pay-roll for a few weeks, which 
might teach him not to be quite so busy when we wanted his 
assistance again ! 

One of the peons now told us that the camp was quiet, Miguel’s 
men having retreated over the river; Pedro’s, having either been 
killed or wounded, had fled to the bush. From this I gathered that 
Miguel had won. 

So we started off to the camp. I insisted on the soldiers walking 
in front in case they got excited and fired their rifles into our backs. 

A strange sight met our eyes—all was silent except for moans 
and groans from the wounded men. Figures grotesque and horrible 
lolled fantastically on the verandahs—dead. Two Syrian mer- 
chants, who I had seen that morning, lay among their coloured 
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wares—blood flowing over the gawdy silks. Pedro, I recognised, 
much cut about, but still with the breath of life; so I told the 
dispenser to dress his wounds. My feelings of apprehension 
throughout that day were fully justified—even the youth from New 
York seemed awed. Sinclair, I am glad to say, was no longer 
‘hard-boiled,’ for that would have been the last straw. 

Assisted by a few peons, the soldiers sorted out the wounded 
from the dead, placing the latter in a row along the line, covering 
the bodies up with banana leaves. Six killed and eight quite badly 
wounded was the night’s bag. 

Nothing more could we do, so I left the dispenser and the soldiers 
with their gruesome task, and taking Sinclair with us we returned 
to the town. Already I was framing my letter to the General 
Manager next day. 

‘ Although Mr. Sinclair is an excellent and experienced Overseer, 
I feel that, from all points of view, a transfer to another district 
would be wise.’ 


ASSISI. 


Down through the olives to San Damiano 

Which Francis loved, the old road wanders still, 
And pictures peep from leafy frames of silver 

Of gold-green valley, and blue, mystic hill. 


Still shines the light that Perugino painted ; 
His willow-poplar rears its slender stem 

By quiet waters, and the ancient cities 
Crown the faint hill-tops like a diadem. 


Here in St. Damian’s are voices chanting 
Their solemn Office, in the tiny choir ; 

Where Francis hymned the sun are pilgrims guided, 
In Clare’s sweet garden, by a sandalled friar. 


Patiently still the milk-white oxen labour, 
The vines are fruitful, and the earth is glad, 
For peace around her hovers, since the passing 
Of one small figure in grey homespun clad. 


M. L. Ormsby. 
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THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


James Maxton: Gilbert McAllister (Murray, 5s. n.). 
If I Were Dictator: James Maxton (Methuen, 2s. 6d. n.). 
If I Were Dictator: H. R. L. Sheppard (Methuen, 2s. 6d. n.). 
The Parish Churches of England: J. Charles Cox and Charles Bradley Ford 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Mareotis : Anthony de Cosson (Country Life, 15s. n.). 
The Age of Confidence: Henry S. Canby (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Come and Get It: Edna Ferber (Heinemann, 8s. 6d. n.). 
Pendulum Swing: Mary Mitchell (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. n.) 
. Restless Flags: Lilo Linke (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 





‘I proress to write, not his panegyric, which must be all 
praise, but his life, which . . . must not be supposed to be entirely 
perfect.’ Mr. Gilbert McAllister’s quotation from Boswell, which 
precedes his biography of James Mazton, is as apt a comment as 
could be made upon a book that admirably accomplishes exactly 
what it sets out to do. For this ‘ portrait of a rebel,’ drawn from 
intimate association with its subject, neither over-touched appre- 
ciatively nor too heavily shaded in criticism, is a fair and reasoned 
estimate of one of the most phenomenal, if not always convincing, 
figures of the times. It has too the additional virtue of not attempt- 
ing to encroach upon the privacy of the individual. Personality, 
character, opinions, emerge, it is true, in no uncertain terms. But 
it is the Maxton of the limelight, of the political arena, of the 
caricaturist ; Maxton the vituperative foe as well as the impassioned 
champion and friend who stands out so vividly in these strenuous, 
often stirring, pages. A difficult book to write; an extremely 
interesting one to read. How far the author is justified in labelling 
Mr. Maxton as ‘ the conscience of the British nation’ is a matter 
for individual decision. Whatever that may be, his summary of 
the man who ‘has the realism of the poets and enables others to 
climb with him to the heaven to which he aspires,’ set as it is 
against the realisation of an impatience, a refusal of practical 
responsibility, a derision of the efforts of others, is a valuable con- 
tribution to a just understanding of one of the most provocative 
and lovable personalities of the age. 

It was hardly to be expected that, to such a temperament as 
Mr. McAllister ably describes, the conception of himself as world 
dictator would make an irresistible appeal, and Mr. Maxton, on 
his own showing, is not ‘an aspirant for the position.’ Having 
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nevertheless accepted it, on paper, he proceeds with characteristic 
energy to reorganise the world through the medium of the fifth 
volume of the already well-known series, If I Were Dictator. Uni- 
versal disarmament, an international currency calculated on a 
decimal system, stabilisation of prices, the gift to the working 
people of the world of a purchasing power greater than more than 
ninety per cent. of them have ever had before, are some of the 
planks in his platform. The spaces, often alarmingly wide, between 
these and others, are filled with hedonistic doctrines that, eminently 
commendable in theory, would seem to depend more upon the 
unhesitating co-operation of the peoples of every nation under 
heaven than upon promulgation by a universal dictator to bring 
them into practice. Mr. Maxton, always idealistic, always passion- 
ately humane, girdling the earth with large, brave words, is perhaps 
wisest when he meekly returns to his self-confessed and ‘ proper 
sphere in life, the awakening of the masses to the prospects that 
life holds out and to the part they have to play in the making of 
the new world.’ 

Writing under the same title, Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard sets him- 
self a more circumscribed, but scarcely less difficult, task—the 
reorganisation of the Church of England at the hands of a dictator, 
or, as he prefers to call it, adviser. Quite half his book is devoted 
to criticism of what he regards as ‘ a frightened church playing for 
safety’ behind ‘the dreadful insipidity of diocesan and parochial 
affairs,’ for ever refraining from giving offence, genial, impotently 
patient, concerned with comforting its members rather than with 
Calvary. As part of the requisite constructive revolution he would 
make all Christian denominations free of each other’s church 
privileges, would pool endowments, revise the Enabling Act, and 
categorically forbid Christians to kill on any pretext whatsoever. 
Much that he says will horrify many. For the rest, he has had 
his say—a ‘ sufficiently explosive’ one. 

From the troubled challenge, the pleading and indictment of 
Dr. Sheppard’s pages, it is something of a relief to pass to the 
serenity of picture and text of The Parish Churches of England, 
the latest addition to the valuable and beautiful British Heritage 
series. It is a re-issue of Dr. J. Charles Cox’s well-known book, 
edited, with additional chapters, by Mr. Charles Bradley Ford, and 
entirely re-illustrated. It comes at a time when, as Dr. Inge points 
out in his appreciative Foreword, the English countryside ‘is as 
lovely as any other land on earth ’—an inspiring inducement to 
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the holidaymaker from home or abroad to take this most attrac- 
tive, interesting volume as his guide. 

Mareotis, an account by M. Anthony de Cosson of the history, 
topography, and antiquity of the north-western desert of Egypt 
and of Lake Mareotis, is also of great interest—especially to the 
British who live in Alexandria, every one of whom will undoubtedly 
want to buy (or borrow) a copy. It describes an area of vanished 
glory, where glass was invented and where wine was made, where 
the first monks went out into the desert to meet devils face to face, 
and where, a hundred and thirty years ago, the English shattered 
Napoleon’s dream of an eastern empire. It is fully documented, 
and the author is to be congratulated on a scholarly production. 

The Age of Confidence of Dr. Henry 8. Canby’s candid, affection- 
ate, critical study of life forty years ago in a New England town- 
ship covers the period when ‘for the last time in living memory 
everyone knew exactly what it meant to be an American.’ The 
origin of this knowledge is made abundantly clear by his close and 
vigorous analysis—‘ something more personal than history, and 
more reliable than romantic or satiric fiction ’—of the conditions 
and emotional values, the manners and sentimentality that pro- 
duced the generation about which he writes. Life in those days, 
in that leafy, cobble-streeted town of Wilmington, was a stable 
thing, narrow of horizon, possibly, but bounded by definite land- 
marks, mental and material, and certainly more comfortable, at 
any rate in retrospect, than the often vague immensities of to-day. 
That Dr. Canby is able to write, entirely from memory, so fully, 
so cogently, and with so keen a realisation of the individual, socio- 
logical, and ethical significances of his subject, proves how deeply 
laid were the foundations on which the structure of his childhood 
and youth were built. 

To read Miss Edna Ferber’s latest novel, Come and Get It, in 
succession to Dr. Canby’s book, is to realise afresh the almost 
startling differences between ‘then’ and ‘now.’ Working, as she 
always does, on a big canvas whose bold outlines are emphasised 
by her brilliant control of detail in characterisation, her notable 
ability to create atmosphere and setting by a few brightly coloured 
or delicately shaded strokes, she presents a vivid panorama of 
background, and a no less vivid history of the fortunes of the 
Glasgow family from their lumber-jack origin in the forests of 
Wisconsin to the European trained and educated members of the 
fourth generation. It is a big book in every sense of the word. 
Its people live and grow before us, sharply differentiated, intensely 
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human. Glowing with vitality, there is a panache about its pages 
that carries the reader along on a current of exhilaration. A fine 
piece of work, generously planned, and executed on a scale worthy 
of its author’s reputation. 

Not being among the thirty-three thousand who have bought, 
or the presumably still greater number who have read, Miss Mary 
Mitchell’s ‘A Warning to Wantons,’ I am not in a position to 
endorse or to question her publisher’s statement that Pendulum 
Swing is startlingly unexpected as coming from the same pen. 
Considered, therefore, without reference to the merits of its pre- 
decessor, Miss Mitchell’s second novel is a most painstaking study 
of a woman who, from girlhood to middle age, is decoyed by Fate 
as well as by temperament into acceptance of the second best. 
An ugly duckling, never destined to acquire the faery plumage of 
a swan, Christina McPherson suffers always by comparison with 
her facilely attractive, lovely cousin. In developing the characters 
of the two girls Miss Mitchell employs considerable insight. The 
humility, which is really a form of inverted pride, of the one is 
well contrasted with the shallow self-complacency of the other. 
That Christina is sometimes a fool, though by no means a stupid 
one, makes her disastrous marriage to a cad and a liar no less an 
occasion for pity. She irritates us, as she is meant to do. But 
in the end we respect her. An undeniably clever book, full of 
acute observation, and enriched by a portrait of Christina’s mother 
that is a real little cameo of characterisation. 

Fraulein Lilo Linke, on the other hand, pitting the heroine of 
Restless Flags against a German war and post-war environment, 
makes Henriette indubitable mistress of her own destiny. Since 
the book is largely autobiographical, it is perhaps impolite to say 
that she was in many ways a dreadfully unpleasant child. Yet 
the author’s candour in this respect is consistently matched by the 
compelling sincerity that fires the whole of her story of German 
girlhood and boyhood seeking to adjust themselves to unfamiliar 
conditions and outlooks to something warmly luminous. Asa study 
in post-war mentality and a picture of the spirit and methods of 
that ‘ youth movement’ which is at present one of Germany’s 
strongest assets the book is worthy of careful reading. For though 
its propagandist aspects may make it unpalatable to some, its 
people are so human, its aim so comprehensible, that it should do 
much towards a clearer understanding of other problems than our 


own. 


M. E. N. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovus.E Acrostic No. 139. 


Tue Editor of the Cornuzit offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 25th May. 

‘Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 


Are like from an enchanter fleeing’ 


1. ‘ And, like a lady lean and pale 

Who totters forth, wrapp’d in a gauzy veil’ 
i in the simple worship of a day’ 
3. ‘Cleave themselves chasms, while far below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean,’ 
4. ‘ From the music of two and the light of one sweet smile.’ 
5. ‘O goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 


By sweet and remembrance dear,’ 
6. ‘Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp 
In the white dawn clear,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 137, March number: ‘ Reading old things, Of knights and 
lorn damsels’ (Edward Fitzgerald: ‘Old Song’). 1. KinD (Earl of Dorset: 
‘Song’). 2. NaerA’s (Milton: ‘ Lycidas’). 3. I’M (Lady Dufferin: ‘ Lamen 
of the Irish Emigrant’). 4. GodS (Tennyson: ‘ Lotos Eaters’). 5. Her# 
(R. L. Stevenson: ‘ Requiem’). 6. TelZ (Browning: ‘ The Last Ride Together’). 
7. SellS (Byron: ‘Isles of Greece’). 


The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss A. Bayley, 68 Beaufort 
Road, Edgbaston, and W. Addis Miller, Esq., 4 Queen Street, Edinburgh 2. These 
solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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